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HEN a voice said: ‘‘Mr. Neill 
would like to see you in the 
library, Mrs. Hinsdale, if you 

do not think it too late. He told me to deliver the 

message earlier, but I did not have the opportunity. 

It was James, the butler, who spoke, while Mrs. 
Hinsdale stood where Eckert had left her, feeling 
somewhat bewildered. 

‘« Say I will come at once,”’ she returned, start- 
ing; then added, ‘‘ No, that is not necessary; I 
will go thither. What is the hour, James?’’ 

‘¢ Eleven, I think, ma’am.”’ 

‘Very well,” and Rosamond went down the 
hall with a slow step, but with a fast-beating heart ; 
after all, she was to see him to-night. She pushed 
the library door open softly, and stood looking in, 
making a lovely picture, framed by the 
oak doorway. John Neill wassitting beside 
a table, facing her, but the papers under 
his hand were unheeded, and with a sad, 
stern face, he seemed to have fallen into 
deep thought. 

‘You sent for me? ”’ sheasked, softly. 

He raised his eyes to her without the slightest start or lightening of the gloom 
upon his face, then rose politely, saying gravely: 

‘<I concluded you had received my message too late. Will you sit down?” 

His formal manner was like a dash of cold water upon her scarcely defined hope. 

She grew haughty under it, and said, with languid indifference: 

“— ‘Is the matter of such importance that it may not be deferred until to-morrow?” 

‘¢T will tell you enough to enlighten you, aud, of course, if you desire then to 
defer any further conference, it is your pleasure to do so. I have in my hand a letter, 
to which I have replied, which necessitates a change in my life, with which I wish to 
acquaint you. You know what my official position was in India, before my uncle’sdeath ?’’ 

‘¢Yes?” 

‘*T have been repeatedly urged to once more assume it. Heretofore, I have felt I 
could not follow my own desires until I had so arranged the affairs of my uncle as to 
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leave you and Dorothy in security. The 
time has come when I can wisely do so. 
Indeed, I think it is Jes¢ I should do so, 
and I have accepted the position, and will 
sail for India in three weeks.”’ 

‘¢You go away and leave—pardon me, 
my surprise makes me rude. You desire 
to go?” 

Rosamond’s voice had a tone of pain, 
as well as astonishment. 

“‘T do desire it,” very coldly. ‘‘ You 
must know that I have in every way en- 
deavored to fulfill my uncle’s wishes, 
but the task has not been an easy one.”’ 

‘¢ You think / have made it difficult for 
you ?”’ 

‘‘No,” he said, gently; ‘I blame no 
one but myself. Iam not a patient man. 
I now leave all matters, save those I shall 
still have to supervise, in the hands of 
Mr. Darlcote, He has been my adviser, 
and was my uncle's friend.”’ 

‘¢ But—but—if I say this is impossible. 
I will not consent to your going.’’ She 
had risen, her face was very pale, her lips 
compressed, as she leaned against a chair 
back. The fan of white ostrich feathers she 
carried trembled in her grasp, and the stern 
curve of her lips was but a woman’s device 
for concealing a quiver of grief. 

‘¢ It is something beyond your consent, 
Mrs. Hinsdale. I must go.” 

** You must zof go. Is this the fulfill- 
ment of promises made the dead? You 
will leave me to battle alone all the diffi- 
culties—oh ! it is impossible! ’’ 

‘‘T am pleased if I have been even a 
4ttle useful to you.” 

“ You persist in this determination ?”’ 

“I do.” 

There was a moment's silence, and he 
stole a look at her fair, troubled face. 
When she spoke again he had turned his 
face from her; but she had seen the sud- 
den change in his bearing. She held 
down her pride with a firm hand, and 
said : 

‘* Tell me—why are you going away?” 

‘*It is not generous to ask me such a 
question. Yow, of all others, should be 
more kind. This morning I told you the 
one sad secret of my life—” 

‘*Qh! this sudden return, then, is to 
her. You will see her—and, perhaps— 
pardon me—it will be a fond return to 
love’s young dream. I congratulate you; 
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I did not understand your future happis 
ness depended upon this—”’ 

‘*What do you mean? Do you mock 
me?’’ he demanded, with quick vehe- 
mence. ‘‘ Surely you cannot be so blind 
and deaf as you strive to appear. Recall, 
if you have it in your memory, a May 
morning, nearly six years ago. I was 
told my Uncle Geoffrey Hinsdale, with 
his wife and her sister, his ward, were in 
Lucerne. I was near them by a day’s 
journey, so went thither to pay my re. 
spects to my seniors. Do you {follow 
me?’ he paused abruptly, his eyes 
glowing fiercely. She. merely bowed 
haughtily. 

‘¢T found the hotel, and met a lovely 
girl, with whom I breakfasted. I thought 
her the sister of my uncle’s wife, until later 
my uncle entered and corrected my error. 
She was his wife. She had not noticed my 
blunder. Do you remember that morning, 
Mrs. Hinsdale?’’ 

‘‘Yes; I had no idea of deceiving you 
fora moment. Why do you recall only 
that which is a reproach?’”’ 

‘Because you ask me why I go back to 
India. I am about to tell you. That 
morning a new life awoke in me. I wanted 
to be near you; I grew to know every 
motion, to read every thought of yours. 
You were so young, so innocent—thank 
God! we doth were—that we did not 
understand the cruel pain in preparation 
for one of us. You looked upon me asa 
young relative; I worshipped you as the 
star of my life. My uncle saw it. He 
procured for me this position in India. 
He said no word, but when I knew I must 
go, I knew my own heart and all he would 
save me. My God! can you think how! 
suffered—how false I seemed to the man 
who had been my kindest friend? When 
I came to say good-bye, you were going to 
the opera. You looked a little sorry, and 
I held your hand a moment. It was 
nothing to you—I was glad of it even then 
—it was like death to me, and my uncle, 
your husband, knew it; and he knew also, 
God bless him! that it was of the black- 
ness of my heart that had betrayed me, 
but its wayward weakness.”’ 

Rosamond’s face had grown deathly 
white. 

‘‘And I—I—was the woman you loved?” 
she said, softly. 
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“Yes; I loved you when a sense of 
honor should have stifled the thought. I 
love you still.” 

“And you are going away ?’’ 

«Because I see there is no love, no hope, 
no understanding in the life of the woman 
Ilove; because I see her flippantly attribut- 
ing to me the basest motives for my regard 
for her; because I have learned to despise 
the petty train of thought she indulges; 
because she has izsu/ted me by suspicions 
beneath the mind of such a woman. Are 
my reasons satisfactory ?”’ 

At those last sharp words, spoken in 
terrible distinctness, Rosamond’s head was 
raised proudly. 

“Quite satisfactory,’’ she said, ‘¢ it ex- 
Jains much in your past conduct I was 
at a lost to understand.”’ 

They looked proudly at one another, 
both so pale, so foolishly striving to put 
side what was beautiful to nurse, this 
distrust and anger. 

“If you wish it, you may now see 
your husband’s letter to me. It is better 
that it should end to night. After you 
have read it, I will burn it in your pres- 
ence, that no shred of evidence remains 
of what all these years have been for me.”’ 

“T thank you,’’ she returned coldly, 
but bending her head to hide her quiver- 
ing mouth. 

He strode to his desk, and searched for 
the letter, but as he passed it to her, and 
their trembling hands almost met, an 
outcry arose in the hall. A rush of fly- 
ing feet, screams for help. John drew 
Rosamond quickly back of him and made 
aspring toward the door, just as it was 
thrown violently open. 


VI. 


John staggered back, as Mrs. Paxton, 
the housekeeper, rushed against him, her 
goodly proportions evidently propelled 
by terror and dismay, while a confused 
yelping and barking, interspersed by vio- 
lent spitting, gave evidence of a feline 
defense and an attack by ‘‘ Giggs.”’ 

_ The explanation was not long in com- 
ing, when in the door-way rushed the 
valiant Giggs, pursuing Mrs. Paxton’s 
huge cat, and on the threshold stood 
Dorothy Winstowe, her little white dress- 


ing gown gathered up from her bare feet, 


her eyes wide and full of interest in the 
scene before her. 

‘¢ Jimmy ! what a jolly row ! ” was what 
she said, and then burst into a laugh. 

‘‘ Dorothy! what does this mean?” 
demanded John Neill, and at his tone 
Giggs rushed to crouch at Dorothy’s feet, 
leaving puss to leap majestically to the 
mantel shelf, where he viewed the scene 
in haughty disgust. ‘‘ Mrs. Paxton, try 
and compose yourself. Come in off of 
the tiled floor, Dorothy. What is the 
trouble?” 

‘¢Tt isn’t my fault, Cousin John,”’ said 
Dorothy, hastily accepting his invitation 
to enter, for her small toes were curling 
with the chill of her scamper over the 
tiles. J came to ask your forgiveness— 
indeed I did, and to beg you to kiss and 
make up—because I think I made a— 
oh!’ Dorothy’s ejaculation arose from 
her discovery of Rosamond, whom she 
had failed to see up to this moment. 

‘* How do you come out of bed at this 
hour? I am still more displeased with 
you; explain at once, and then go back 
to bed.”’ 

‘¢It is true! ’’ cried Dorothy, her eyes 
filling with tears. ‘‘I thought you so 
mad with me, and I was very naughty 
this afternoon, and came down ’cause I 
saw the light and knew you were up, and 
I ran down the stairs and Giggs followed 
me—.”’ 

‘¢Where was Giggs?’’ said John, his 
face relaxing involuntarily. 

‘‘In—in—under my bed. Well! I 
don’t care, Jack, you know he wi// sleep 
there. J can’t help it; and Giggs and 
I came along the hall, and there was Mrs. 
Paxton a listening at the key-hole of the 
maid’s room—.”’ 

‘¢Oh! Miss Winstowe ; oh you naughty 
young fibber! I who—never—never! ”’ 

‘Now, Paxey, you now you were, 
and listening so hard you never saw us, 
and Giggs saw Czesar on your skirts, and 
I never said a word to Giggs; ’deed I 
didn’t, Cousin Jack; only, well—guess I 
did point—so. And Giggs grabbed Cesar, 
and it upset Mrs. Paxton, and then— 
then.’’ Dorothy concluded with a giggle 
that was almost a sob. 

‘*Come here, Dorothy,” said John, 
conscious that Rosamond had turned 
away with a suspicious shaking of her 
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shoulders. Dorothy nestled under John’s 
protecting arm, contentedly. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Paxton, I am very sorry for all this, but 
it appears to be an accident. If you will 
carry Cesar I will restrain Giggs from 
a further attack.”’ 

Mrs. Paxton still weeping, and refer- 
ring to her life and limb in the tenderest 
tones, gathered Czesar in her arms and 
departed. 

An awkward silence followed. John 
Neill sat down with arms still about Doro- 
thy, and he laughed a little softly as he 
met her eyes. 

‘¢Oh, Cousin Jack, Iam so sorry I said 
that to-day ?” 

‘What do you want me to say Doro- 
thy? So amIsorry. More sorry than I 
can tell you, to find my little girl so dis- 
honorable as to listen to conversations not 
intended for her ears.’’ 

‘Oh, oh! [ did not listen, Iam not 
so mean as ¢hat. They said it right be- 
fore me. Rosy, didn’t you say it before 
me, though I think I made a mistake.”’ 

‘*T do not know what you are talking 
about,”’ said Rosamond, shortly. 

‘¢QOh, when you and Cousin Belle said 
all that this morning about Jack and Mr. 
Thomson, nasty thing, he stuck Giggs’ 
teeth together with caramels to-day! and 
Cousin Eckert, too, Rosy, don’t you re- 
member what you said ? 

The color rushed to Rose’s forehead, 
as she vainly strove to recall what Doro- 
thy could have gathered from that con- 
versation. 

‘‘Well, I told them, and afterwards I 
thought —.”’ 

But John Neill put Dorothy hastily aside. 

‘‘Perhaps I do not understand you, 
Mrs. Hinsdale, but are you willing Doro- 
thy should tell you what she repeated to 
me as the motive attributed to me by you, 
for these years of faithful friendship ?”’ 

Once more his tone called forth all 
Rosamond’s pride. She remembered what 
Thomson had told her that day as the in- 
terpretation of the scene on the porch. 

‘“Yes,’’ she said, steadily, ‘‘ if you are 
equally willing to hear from me the mo- 
tives given to-day for that faithful friend- 
ship. This seems a case of barter and 
exchange.” 

Both were angry now, and bent on 
hurting one another. Suspicion had 


crowded love and understanding to the 
wall. 

‘* But, Jack ’’—began Dorothy, plain- 
tively, looking from one to the other, 
vaguely conscious of having roused a new 
question. 

‘Dorothy, be still. Will you explain 
yourself, Mrs. Hinsdale ?’’ 

‘“‘Yes. To-day, before this child, you 
discussed with Eckert, in cold blood, a 
plan to secure my fortune, and—myself 
as a minor consideration. She heard and 
understood enough to make it necessary 
to rebuke her. You were also over- 
heard.”’ 

‘¢And you believe this of me? After 
to-night, after all I have said —.’’ 

‘¢ Pardon me —.”’ 

‘¢ Good God ! Rosamond, do not drive 
me mad! I have struggled all day with 
the revelation made by this child. I 
have told myself you could not be guilty 
of cherishing such thoughts of me. I 
know I have offended you to-night, but 
at least let me think you irreproachable 
in your lovely womanhood. Tell meyou 
believe I never calculated on anything 
save your responsive love? The one gift 
of Heaven, I have once learned to pray 
against.” 

‘< You forget Dorothy.” 

‘¢T donot,’’ hecried, drawing Dorothy 
fondly to him, where she clung in a 
frightened manner, ‘‘to day this child, 
in a moment of anger, repeated what you 
had said of my mercenary motive in 
seeking you. I will not repeat the cruel 
words, if you said them you know them 
as well as I do—by heart.” 

«¢ And you believed them ?’’ she asked, 
in his own words, while she grew very 
cold and white.” 

‘*Do not ask me that. They have 
stung meallday. Deny them, Rosamond 
—even if you cannot love me, do me this 
justice. Deny those words.” ' 

She gave him a long look, then said 
with very slow emphasis, her lips white 
and drawn: ‘‘I do mo¢ deny them. 
Good night, Mr. Neill.’ 

He did not make a step toward her. 
He stood with his arm about the child, 
his eyes following Rosamond until she 
vanished, blind to the iron pride that had 
blanched her face, and was wringing her 
heart, only conscious of the shadow in 
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which she left him. As the door closed 
he sank into a chair and bowed his head 
on his hands. Dorothy burst into tears. 

‘¢Oh, Cousin Jack, don’t mind it—I 
don’t know what it is, but never mind. 
You shall have 2/7 my mon-mon money 
when I get big, and we will go way off 
and have pop-corn balls whenever we like. 
And you won’t mind Giggs, will you?” 

But John Neill only shivered a little 
without raising his head, and Dorothy 
grew alarmed. 

‘¢ Jack, Jack, you are not going to die, 
are you? You must not, you know, be- 
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floored hall. But remember, zever again 
repeat what you hear people talking 
about—”’ 

‘¢But she did not say that, Jack. I 
came clear down to tell you, 1 made a 
mistake, and you wouldn’t let me speak.”’ 
With an air of injury. 

‘¢Good Heavens! what else have you 









‘*ROSY, DIDN’T YOU SAY IT BEFORE ME?” 


cause I should miss you so—me and Giggs 
both. And it’s expensive, too. I heard 
Fanchette say when her brother died it 
cost her thirty francs.”’ 
‘‘Dorothy.”” Just an impatient sigh. 
‘‘T am so glad you can speak—for you 
won’t die right off. Poor Jack! I’mso 
sorry. Because you know she didn’t say 
2” 
_ Didn’t say what? get up little girl, 
it is nearly midnight, and you so wide 
awake. Ishall carry you down that cold- 


been doing? Tell me quickly and truth- 
fully—do you mean you repeated an un- 
truth as words coming from your sister?”’ 
‘¢ Now, don’t jump at me that way,” 
cried Dorothy, very plaintively. ‘‘I was 
mistaken, 1 thought she said you liked her 
money, when it was Mr. Thomson she 
said was that way. Don’t you see?”’ 
For a moment John Neill looked as if 
he would like to box the ears of the small 
child in front of him. Then he said, 
‘‘No matter. It is past retrieving.’’ 
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‘* And you wouldn't let me say it when 
Rose was here and—”’ 

‘Come, you must goto bed. Sucha 
talent for making trouble I never before 
encountered. Thistime you have wrecked 
your best friend. Poor little Dolly.” 

And so saying he bore her to her little 
chamber, even bending to kiss the plead- 
ing lips of his little white-robed Angel of 
Fate, with all her naughtiness thick upon 
her. 

But if Rosamond’s pride carried her to 
her room, it went no further. Once there, 
she saw she had the letter written by her 
husband to John Neill still in her hand. 
One moment she hesitated, then opened 
it and read. The familiar writing, the 
grave, tender sentences of Geoffrey Hins- 
dale’s letter shook her heart. How he 
loved and honored his nephew, and how 
delicately he told him of his recognition of 
that moment in his life when honor and 
love were at variance. The beauty of 
character, the truth in the lives of these 
men who had loved her, how they filled 
with remorse the wilful heart of Rosa- 
mond. In that hour she stood face to 
face with her worst enemy, and knew it 
had compelled her to insult and offend 
the man she loved. She paced the floor 
in doubt; passion and remorse aad tczrs 
afforded no relief. Could she but have 
recalled that foolish moment of resent- 
ment. Why should he dot question hex, 
poor, foolish, flippait ‘‘wamaa, trifling 
with life’s sacred passion? She despised 
herself. In the morning she pleaded a 
headache and kept her room. A general 
gloom pervaded the household. Only 
Giggs and Dorothy appeared cheerful. 
Mrs. Brandon, who was usually very 
phlegmatic, looked uncomfortable, and 
her nose had a pink-tinted hue that de- 
noted tears. John had told her of his 
approaching departure. 

Toward noon, Thomson and Eckert 
Slocum were on the terrace near the 
fountain, and Dorothy and Giggs were 
occupying the foreground with artless 
pranks. 

‘‘Well, it was decidedly awkward of 
you, Slocum,’’ said Thomson. 

‘*On the contrary, it was realiy the 
best thing I could have done. I saw my 
cousin’s white dress in the moonlight, 
and wanted to talk to her; but when I 


heard your tender protest, I at once tum- 
bled over that obliging shrub, and be. 
hold! I was at her feet, but not in the 
manner I most desired.” 

‘*You looked like an elongated jack- 
ass,’”? returned Thomson, with amiable 
frankness. ‘‘And it would not have 
pained me to have lifted you on the toe 
of my boot down the terrace.’’ 

‘‘Thanks, how kind! By the way, 
Thomson, do you think either of us 
stand a chance with my cousin when she 
snubs such a man as John Neill ?”’ Slocum 
had been unusually thoughtful, and he 
brought this out slowly. 

‘IT have not your unbounded admira- 
tion for Neill. Nor doI think my chance 
a poor one. You seem ready to sacrifice 
your chance to that of your beau ideal.” 

*¢ You honor me in the opinion,” said 
Slocum dryly; ‘‘ but perhaps I am not up 
to such a high moral standard. My 
motto has always been to yield to the 
comfort and happiness of the majority. 
I may not be able to win Rosamond or 
make her happy, some one else may; you, 
perhaps, or Neill. Why, then, take her, 
my son, and bless you! At least I amno 
worse off than before.” 

**¥ou are a philosopher, my friend— 
not a lover,” 

_ Ah! there it is again! to be in love 
a'man-has got to bea fool. It is a most 
curious thing that so sublime a passion 
should only be acquired by folly. Well, 
Thomson, should you win my cousin, 
what then ?”’ 

‘*T decline to discuss such an issue with 
you.”’ 

‘‘Pay off your debts, I presume, and 
moralize virtuously upon the poor devils 
who do not and cannot. Stop writing 
poor verses for the poets’ corner, and 
tedious briefs, and go in for a judgeship, 
eh?”’ 

‘¢Slocum, do you seek a quarrel with 
me?”’ 

‘« By jove, no. I never seek anything 
disagreeable. I was indulging in glitter- 
ing generalities on your future, should 
fortune and—my cousin smile upon you.” 

‘And J insist your conversation is 
obnoxious in the extreme. I think you 
strive to offend—’’ 

‘¢Oh, come off!’’ said Slocum comfort- 
ably, ‘‘can’t you stand a little chaff? 
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Seems to me J got both chaff and water 
esterday.” 

‘‘Ah! a note for me, James ?” cried 
Thomson, as that dignitary came toward 
them with a dainty note on a salver. Slo- 
cum watched him'read it with a grim smile. 

‘sWoman, thy name is vanity and 
fippancy,’’ he murmured to the knob of 
his cane. 

‘¢From Mrs. Hinsdale,’’ said Thomson, 
sighing contentedly; ‘‘gnly deferring 
anengagement. Ta ta Slocum, I think I 
shall take a stroll until noon.” 

Thomson had hardly turned the corner 
before Slocum called Dorothy to him. 
She frisked up tc him with Giggs at her 
heels. 

‘‘ Dorothy,” said Slocum, with his most 
winning smile; ‘‘I want you to tell me 
the truth.’’ 

‘“‘I never fib! I mean unless I—have 
to,”’ said Dorothy, adding the last clause 
hastily under Slocum’s keen gaze. 

‘Well! did you ‘have to’ concoct 
that delectab'e little fib about you sister 
yesterday ? I don’t believe she ever said 
Jack Neill wanted her money ?”’ 

Dorothy swung her foot and looked 
down, then she said, bravely: 

‘¢T didn’t fib, 1 madea mistook ; I told 
Jack last night.” 

‘‘ Bravo ! we are coming to it. 
what did he say ?”’ 

‘‘Oh! nothing,’’ twisting her hair and 
looking cross eyed at it. 

. Nonsense! he ought to have spanked 
you. But he must have been glad to 
hear you deny the tale ?”’ 

‘¢ He didn’t /ook glad. Rose was there, 
and they talk hard, and Rose was awful 
mad, and just as white—as—as—Giggs !”’ 
her eyes falling upon that snowy hero as 
he snapped a fly. 

‘¢ Rose and John quarreling over this ! 
Come tell me all about it.” . 

‘‘ Well, I don’t mind telling you Cousin 
Eck., but I said I’d never, never, tell any- 
thing again.” 

‘‘ Worthless vow ! you have in you the 
elements of a woman. However, I ab- 
solve you, for if I can I will set matters 
straight. You seem to have a surprising 
faculty for getting things snarled up. 
Proceed young damsel.’’ 

Whereat Dorothy related in her pecu- 
liar manner the scene of the night before. 

VoL. CXXITI—No. 8. 
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‘¢ And then you see, after I got there, 
John wouldn’t let me tell, and Rose and 
Jack both frowning so—and Giggs, and 
the cold floor, making my toes cold—the 
floor, not Giggs, I mean, and, and—”’ 

‘¢ Why didn’t you howl it at the top 
of your lungs,’’ you little fraud?’ de- 
manded Eckert, as Dorothy ran her 
tongue out to take breath. 

‘*Oh! I couldn’t, John most shook 
me, when I tried.”’ 

‘Well, never mind, Dolly. I see 
light! and I mean to play the good fairy.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t tumble up my hair that way, 
Eck. Don’t you see how I made the mis- 
took—”’ 

‘¢ Mis/ake, Dolly—”’ 

‘¢ It’s just the same, and I like mistook 
better. I know it, cause I saw it in the 
dictionary. You needn’t laugh—or I’ll 
believe what Rose said about you being 
foolish—”’ 

‘¢ Now Dolly, you are fibbing !”’ 

‘No, I’m not. She did say John had 
no cents, or something—’”’ 

‘¢ No sentiment ?”’ 

‘¢ That was it, what does it mean, 
Eckert ?”’ 

‘A lack of that imaginative faculty 
that enables Thomson to permeate the 
atmosphere with complimentary plati- 
tudes ?”’ 

‘‘Is that all? I thought Jack would 
care, but he would not want to be like 
horrid old Thomson.’’ 

‘Oh, Dolly, when you grow up you'll 
be a phenomenal wonder. Will you then 
consent to marry me?” 

‘*No, for I mean to marry Jack. I 
promised last night,’’ very promptly. 

‘‘ But if Jack forsakes you ?”’ 

‘¢ Then 1 suppose you would do better 
than no one.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you !”” 

‘¢ You are not so bad to look at, if you 
are so tall. And I like your tiny mus- 
tache ; and if Giggs don’t mind—1 won’t 
marry any one Giggs hates.’’ 

‘‘That is right, stick to your friends, 
Dolly. I am now going to leave you to 
Giggs’ tender mercies.”’ 

And Slocum strolled toward the house 
with unusual thoughtfulness. Suddenly 
he clapped his hat more firmly upon his 
head, and, assuming a brisk air, sought 
Mrs. Paxson’s room, where, after a little 
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conversation with the housekeeper, he 
waited until a penciled card was put into 
his hand, upon which he read these words : 

‘‘T am suffering with a headache; but 
if you wish it so urgently, come to me. 
I look like a fright !’’ 

Eckert smiled over the last sentence. 

‘‘Humph! I expect you do; cried all 
night, I suppose. Now, what the deuce 
shall I say when I get to her. I want to 
set the thing straight if Ican; and if I 
go at it frankly, she is just the kind to 
shy and take fright generally. And John 
will never speak again unless she does. 
She’s done him up for life. I have it! 
If she won’t come to terms, I'll tell her 
that the Scarborough mines have gone to 
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smash, and all her investments up a 
spout! She’llsend for John in five min- 
utes, and then if Dolly is out of the way 
and J am there, they will effect an under- 
standing. Of course, I don’t know any- 
thing about the old Scarborough mining 
stock ; but neither does she, except that 
she owns a good deal in it, to John’s dis- 
gust. If the papers deny it, I’ll say ] 
I had a special despatch, and find out 
a mistake in name afterward. . That is 
easy enough. Come, Dorothy, I am 
equaling you in my candid falsehoods, 
save that I am making peace while you— 
well, we are a pair!” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


A flother’s Song. 


BY LISETTE CLAYTON HOOD, 


Bright red, Oh Baby Mine! 
. Their hues on velvet cheeks are growing, 
But none so rich as thine. 


Cf os are roses in the garden growing, 


Pure lilies on their tall stems bending, 
With golden hearts so fair; 

Are like thy brow, its whiteness ending 
Where clings thy sunny hair. 


Forget-me-nots, in mossy cover, 
Corn-flowers moist with dew, 
Grow pale beside my little lover! 
Thine eyes of heavenly blue. 


Chrysanthemums and asters yellow, 
And golden-rod so tall, 

Beside thy curls, like sunlight mellow, 
Their vaunted beauties pall. 


Down by the brook are willows waving, 
With graceful branches rare ; 

But none the matchless litheness having 
Of thy young figure, dear. 


The joyous lark, o’er heights up-springing, 
Her notes are not so clear ‘ 

As thy fresh voice, its glad tones ringing 
In mother’s loving ear. 


All things in art and nature blending, 
Lend every charm and grace, 

To crown with beauty never ending 
Thy tender form and face. 


Compensation. 


IKE a tired bird my heart flies home 
To rest with thee ; 


Like a good gift thy love doth come 
To gladden me; 
And as a flower that opens late, 
Is dear above, 
The spring-time blossoms, so I find 
Thy late-found love. 


If not for us the flush of spring, 
Or summer flowers, 
Shall we not fonder, closer cling 
In winter hours ? ; 
Shall we not win a dearer prize 
From grudging fate ? 
Shall we not love with thangeless love, 
Who love so late? 
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Oly Matthew. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 






T was a place of which the owner 
might well be proud. The fine 
stone mansion standing back in 
its well-kept grounds, surrounded 
by velvety lawns with parterres of choice 
plants and flowers, and a driveway lead- 
ing up to it bordered with noble elms. 
Inthe adjacent orchard some pretty Alder- 
ney calves were tethered beneath thetrees, 
and from there the handsome stable build- 
ings and quarters of the coachmen and 
gardeners could be seen,—all solidly built 
of stone,—while stretching away in the 
distance, a model kitchen garden com- 
pleted the picture of orderly perfection. 

As the sun sank low in the Western sky, 
and cast its lengthening shadows across 
the meadows’ golden green, two mencame 
out of the stables where they had been in- 
specting the spirited horses and gentle 
cows, and walked leisurely on together. 

It was not hard to see that the younger 
of the two was the owner of the place, 
and that he was showing off its beauties 
with pardonable pride. 

‘« My dear fellow,”’ said his friend, whose 
accent proved him unmistakably of Eng- 
lish birth, ‘‘ I congratulate you, I am sure. 
I positively have seen nothing to equal 
this place of yours since I have been in 
the New World. Everything about it is 
in perfect form,—quite English, I assure 
you ;—you have none of the litter about, nor 
the slovenly outbuildings, that disfigure so 
many of the otherwise fine country seats 
Isee about here, and which give one the 
uncomfortable sensation one has on seeing 
a pretty woman with slippers trodden 
down at the heel. Some of your walls 
and buildings look rather new, but that 
defect will rectify itself in time.’’ 

‘“‘ Yes, that will rectify itself,’’ Henry 
Weatherill said complacently. ‘‘ These 
outbuilding are, in fact, quite recent,— 
in my father’s time they were miserable 
wodden affairs, which I had torn down at 
once, and have rebuilt in this substantial 
way. Oh yes, this part of the place has un- 
dergone a complete transformation, and I 
doubt if the old gentleman would recognize 
it, could he return from the upper world.”’ 


‘¢Hello, Weatherill,” interrupted his 
friend, ‘‘Some lunatic at large has got 
into your place; but what in the name of 
wonder is he trying to do in your cabbage- 
bed yonder.” 

An expression of annoyance appeared 
upon Henry Weatherill’s handsome face. 
‘Tt is past endurance,”’ he said impa- 
tiently, as he watched the movements of 
the bent figure which stood among the 
rows of cabbages, now leaning on his 
stick, now using it to point with here and 
there with strange gesticulation and mut- 
terings, while with his back turned to- 
wards them, he was unconscious of their 
observation. 

The Englishman eyed Weatherill, and 
curiously awaited his reluctant explana- 
tion. ‘It’s only old Matthew,” he said 
at last, ‘‘an old pensioner of mine,—my 
father’s coachman for thirty or forty 
years; it’s a pity when these people out- 
live their usefulness.” 

‘‘Ah, but why his excessive fondness 
for your cabbages?’’ 

‘‘ Well, the truth is, his house used to 
stand upon that very spot, a miserable, tum- 
ble-down wooden affair, which I had torn 
down when making these improvements. 
It was really a disgrace to the rest of the 
place, so I hired a couple of good rooms 
for the old fellow in the village, and paid 
him an outlandish bonus to get out; but 
since then he has taken it into his head to 
haunt the place where his shanty stood, 
until he has become a nuisance. I shall 
put a stop to it.” 

‘¢Qh yes, it annoys you, poor fellow! ’’ 

Weatheril) afterwards remembered his 
friend’s expression with some discomfort, 
and wondered how he could have mis- 
construed its meaning at the time. 

‘¢ Matthew,” he called, and his voice 
sounded sharp and hard in contrast to the 
old man’s answer in its tremulous treble. 

‘¢ Master Harry, bless you, sir!’’ He 
approached with a feeble, limping gait and 
bowed with deep respect. ‘‘I hope I see 
you well, sir,—and the young mistress ?”’ 

‘¢ Both well, Matthew, and you?” In 
spite of his annoyance, Weatherill could 
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not help this response to the old man’s 
courteous question. 

‘¢ Better off than I deserve, sir,—thank 
the Lord for his mercies !’’ 

‘And are your new quarters comfort- 
able, and the people there kind to you?’”’ 
asked Weatherill. 

‘¢ Yes, Master Harry, thank youkindly, 

sir.” 
‘Then in the name of goodness why 
don’t you stay there, where you belong, 
instead of haunting my place here, day 
after day? Don’t you know I do not 
like it? If you want anything just let 
me know and I will see that you get it; 
but I do not want to see you §rowling 
around here again; do you _ under- 
stand ?”’ ‘ 

‘¢ Yes, Master Harry,’’ and the old 
man humbly touched his hat.’’ I did not 
mean to trouble you, sir; but I didn’t 
think you’d mind when I got lonesome- 
like down there, for me to come up and 
see the place where I lived with them 
that was dear to me so many, many years. 
It seemed to bring ’em back nigher to 
me, when I could point out and say, 
‘ Here the stove was, in the kitchen ; and 
here was the settin’-room; and Phebe’s 
rocker stood jest there for nigh upon 
thirty year—though she’s been dead an’ 
gone these twenty years and more; and 
poor little Sam, with that cough of his’n, 
followin’ his mother right afore my eyes. 
Their memory seemed to linger round 
this spot; and, Master Harry, they don’t 
seem to belong to anything down in the 
village yonder—they seem fur off from 
me, down there.’ ” ‘ 

‘* You used to be a sensible man, and 
you shouldn’t allow yourself such fancies. 
You understand now that this does annoy 
me, and | do not want to see you hanging 
around the place.” 

‘*Yes, Master Harry, I understand.” 
The old man touched his hat again, and 
turned away. 

‘¢ He’s in his second childhood,” said 
Weatherill, feeling unaccountably an- 
noyed—not only with old Matthew, but 
with himself. ‘‘You must understand 
my feeling ?” 

‘¢T understand,” said the Englishman, 
still following with his eyes the pathetic, 
lonely figure’s slow retreat. ‘*Oh, yes; 
I quite understand—poor fellow !” 


OLD MATTHEW. 


And still Weatherill felt more uncom. 
fortable than he had ever been before. 

After this, old Matthew’s presence 
never disturbed the young Master when 
he paid his evening visits to the stables, 
or showed his friends the beauties of his 
place ; but when thé summer moon looked 
dowa from the high heavens at midnight, 
when Henry Wetherill lay sleeping in his 
stately mansion among the trees, its sil- 
very light shone tenderly upon a lonely 
figure standing between the rows of cab. 
bages, pointing here and there with his 
stick, and muttering softly, ‘‘ Phebe’ 
rocker allers stood jest there; and jest 
above it, in the sleepin’-room, was Sam’s 
crib—poor, little sickly Sam‘!” 

But old Matthew was mistaken if he 
thought these secret midnight visits were 
unperceived, for a discharged stableman 
had seen him there, night atter night, and 
among the many grudges treasured up 
against his fellows in this man’s evil 
breast, was an old one against Matthew, 
who many years before had almost lost 
him his place for having brutally beaten 
a high spirited young horse, in one of his 
fits of ungovernable temper. 

When the moonlight nights were gone 
old Matthew still paid his stolen visits to 
the site of his old home—he could have 
found it blindfolded now—and he never 
slept until he had held communion there 
with his cherished memories of Phebe 
and little Sam. 

One night, as he was about to leave 
the garden and retrace his footsteps to his 
lonely room, the faint sweet smell of 
smoke came to him, and with it the con- 
sciousness of something wrong. Sniffing 
the night breeze like an old hound sud- 
denly wakened to a sense of danger and 
duty, he peered anxiously about hin, 
toward the stables and the Master’s house, 
until through the darkness he saw a tiny 
lurid tongue shoot upward. 

‘Fire!’ The tremulous old voice 
rose shrill and clear, and some of the 
vigor of his youth seemed to return to 
the feeble limbs. He knocked loudly 
upon the gardener’s door, though" he 
hardly stopped in passing. ‘‘ Wake there, 
fire, fire!’ He paused an instant at the 
stable, for he had caught the smell of 
burning hay, and he roused the men who 
slept in the rcoms above with his cry of 
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OLD MATTHEW. 


«Fire, save the horses, quick!” He al- 
ready heard them snorting and stamping 


‘in blind terror, but he could not stop to 


help the poor, dumb creatures, for the 
Master’s house was on fire too, and hu- 
man lives were in danger. ‘‘ Fire, fire, 
Master Harry, for the love of God, wake 
up!’ He threw a handful of pebbles 
against the window of his room, and 
when he saw he had aroused him, hurried 
on to spread the alarm and to bring them 
aid. 

The pale dawn came at last, but never 
before had the sun arisen upon such un- 
wonted confusion as now reigned in young 
Weatherill’s beautiful place. And yet the 
damage done by the fire was not so serious 
after all, for happily it was brought under 
control before it could gain full headway, 
and the buildings themselves being solidly 
built of stone, had received but littleinjury. 

It has been proved the work of an 
incendiary beyond a doubt, for the house 
and stables had both been fired in several 
places, and a bottle with some drops of 
kerosene left in it has been found near by. 
So an officer has been quietly sent for, 
and when he comes, Weatherill, with his 
face dark with anger, brings him to where 
old Matthew lingers in the background, 
worn out with his unusual exertions, yet 
loth to leave while there remains a chance 
of his being of use—and pointing him 
out, says loudly, ‘‘ There is the man,”’ 
and before old Matthew grasps his mean- 
ing the officer has left no room for doubt, 
‘* Matthew Brandon, I arrest you for this 
night’s work.”’ 

From the moment that the doors of the 
jail closed upon him, old Matthew took 
to his bed. He uttered no complaint, 
and thanked them kindly for all they did 
for him—little enough in fact; and now 
the third day has come and it is evident 
that he is sick unto death. The doctor 
himself has said that his trial will never 
come off unless he is to plead at the bar 
of Heaven and receive his sentence or par- 
don there from a higher Judge than ours. 

A light wagon drawn by two spirited 
horses now dashes up and stops before the 
jail, and Henry Weatherill jumps out. 
There is a curious expression of shame 
upon his handsome face as he explains he 
has come to settle that affair about old 
Matthew Brandon—there has been a mis- 
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take, and he wants to see the old man at 
once. 

Impossible, the warden tells 
gravely, for the man is very ill. 

Wetherill’s face falls still more at this, 
and he hurriedly explains that Matthew 
was an old servant of his father’s, who 
had been pensioned off—and perhaps not 
treated exactly right—and how, in a mo- 
ment of indignation at the outrage com- 
mitted on his property, he had misjudged 
the evidence against him and so had 
caused his arrest; but now that the real 
offender had been found he wished to 
make immediate amends to the old man 
for his unfortunate mistake. An un- 
pleasant piece of business altogether, he 
adds, and so even though he is ill, he 
must really beg to be allowed to see him, 
to get it settled and off his mind as 
speedily as possible. 

So Henry Weatherill was admitted to 
old Matthew’s cell, and the sight of the 
pale wrinkled face lying with closed eyes 
upon the pillow of the miserable cot, 
touched him profoundly. 

‘¢ Matthew,” he said, and his voice was 
gentler than it had been of late. The 
eyes opened, and something like a gleam 
of pleasure passed over the old man’s 
face. ‘‘ Master Harry, my dear boy!” 
Then with the remembrance of the recent 
events his voice began totremble. ‘Sir, 
it wasn’t like you to believe this of me. 
I would sooner die than do a harm to you 
or anything of yourn.’” 

‘¢ Yes, Matthew, I know now that I was 
wrong, it wasn’t you at all. I’ve come 
to tell you that it was a mistake—to beg 
your pardon—there! It was that scoun- 
drel Jim Black, but how was I to know it 
then? He told me you had been seen 
hanging around the premises night after 
night—he showed me the bottle of kero- 
sene they foynd—and it was one that my 
wife had sent you filled with liniment last 
spring, you were on the spot when the 
fire broke out, and it seemed likely that 
you should have given the alarm just to 
divert suspicion from yourself. I—I 
thought you were angry at my having for- 
bidden you the place, and had taken this 
way to be revenged—”’ 

‘¢Master Harry, Master Harry, you 
have knowed me all your life, and yet 
you thought no better of me than that.” 


him, 
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‘¢J_-I beg you pardon,’’ Weatherill 
said again, in some confusion. 

‘Why, you have knowed me all your 
life,’”’ the old man repeated, ‘‘and I’ve 
loved you jest as if you’d been my own! 
I carried you in my arms when you was 
a baby, and when you growed to be a 
sturdy little chap, I rode you on my back 
for many a mile, and you used to follow 
me round the stables and fields all day. 
And whenever Phebe see you comin’, 
she’d allers Lave a cooky or somethin’ 
ready for ‘little master,’ and she loved 
you nex’ to our own little Sam. And 
when you growed bigger and went away 
to school, the place was dreadful quiet 
and lonesome till you came home on 
holidays, and then I was allers so proud 
of you, and for all you’d growed so fine 
and airish I says ‘ His heart’s in the right 
place still, for all he’s learning.’ Then by 
and by you went away for good to foreign 
parts, and never came home until the 
dear old master was gone,—and Phebe, 
and little Sam,—and it seemed then like 
as if you had forgotten all about them old 
days,—for you said old Matthew was too 
bent to look well drivin’ them fine new 
horses, and you give my place to a 
younger man. It was all right, I don’t 
complain,—for the Lord has been good to 
me,—but I’d rather He’d took me afore 
Ilived to see that day—or my dear old 
house pulled down.”’ 

‘¢There, there,” said Weatherill, 
‘¢ Matthew, I haven’t forgotten those old 
times, nor all you did for me when I was 
a little shaver; and I declare if I had 
known how you were going to feel about 
it, I would have left your old house un- 
disturbed.” 

‘¢ Ah, Master Harry, bless you for say- 
ing that! I Anew you never meant to be 
so cruel,—how should you know? But 
when that house was taken down, it broke 
my heart—it fairly broke my heart.’’ 

Tears rose unbidden to Henry Weather- 
ill’s eyes. 

‘¢You see,’ old Matthew continued, 
‘¢T was old, and I wasn’t at home no 
wheres but there. The money you give 
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me for goin’ wasn’t anythin’ to me—] 
never touched it, it’s all put in the bank 
in your name, Master Harry, my dear ' 
boy. It was jest this way you see,’’ he 
went on hurriedly, ‘‘ Phebe wasn’t there 
with me long, but still it allers seemed 
kinder as if she might be jest in the other 
room, or somewheres about, and so it 
didn’t seem so lonesome—and when little 
Sam went too, I kinder felt as if he hadn't 
gone fur, and often I thought I heard that 
cough of his’n soundin’ in the room 
above me, and I jest would say, ‘He's 
gone to mother, and she’ll have him 
feelin’ better soon.’ But Master Harry, 
when the old house went, they both went 
too—and so fur off I couldn’t find ’em. 
And I never meant to trouble you with 
my comin’ back and wanderin’ round so, 
sorter daft-like, but I was that lost and 
lonesome down there, that I thought if I 
could jest only see the spot where Phebe’s 
rocker used to stand, I’d feel more 
natural.’ 

‘¢ Matthew, forgive me,’’ cried Henry 
Weatherill sinking on his knees beside 
the cot, and choking back the sobs that 
threatened to unman him. ‘‘ You shall 
have your house again, I'll build it up for 
you in that same place,— it shall be as it 
always was, a: ear as I can make it, and 
you shall stay there as long as you live! 
You shall never feel lonely again if I can 
help it,—do you hear, Matthew, I will 
give you back your home.”’ 

A look of gratitude lighted up fora 
moment the pallid face, ‘‘ Master Harry, 
—it wouldn’t be—the same, but thank 
you—kindly,—the Lord is—very good— 
to me—”’ 

Yes, very good,—for while these words 
still trembled on his lips, He tenderly 
took old Matthew to the house prepared 
long ages since for all such gentle souls to 
dwell in,—the house not made with hands. 

And Weatherill felt no shame now for the 
tears upon his cheek, but he marveled as 
he saw the peaceful smile that illuminated 
the still face,—and he wondered vaguely 
if old Matthew had not found his Phebe 
and little Sam. 
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An August Lbening’s Gntertainment. 


FAIRY REVELS, TABLEAU—AULD LANG SYNE, TABLEAUX, THREE 
SCENES—A SUMMER BUTTERFLY, PLAYLET. 


BY MARIAN C. L. 


TABLEAU: ‘‘ Fairy Revels.” 


Scene: A wood. Oberon, King of the 
Fairies, has entered at one side, with his 
train; Titania at the other, with hers. 
Titania—up centre, in attitude of defiance 
to Oberon—leads with rope of flowers 
the changeling boy, for the possession of 
whom she and Oberon have quarreled. 
A ring formed for dance. 

The fatries all small children; the 
changesing as infantile as possible in ap- 
pearance ; but much taller, for the greater 
contrast with the fairies. 

Stage arranged with clumps as of shrub- 
bery, amidst which but the heads and 
wings of some of the fairies are seen. 

While curtain rises three times on this 
tableau, behind the scenes may be sung 
the following, copied or altered from 
Tennyson's ** Brook :” 


«We come, while bright the moon doth burn 
To light our fairy revels ; 
We sparkle out among the fern, 
And dance along the levels. 


“In many a whirling ring we’ve met, 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


“ We steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
We glide by hazel covers, 
We tend the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 
“ We're singing, singing, dancing so 
As e’en the brook could never— 
And men may come and men may go, 
But fays dance on forever.” 


AULD LANG SYNE, (three tableaux.) 


Scenery: Stage decorated same as in 
tableau ‘‘ Fairy Revels ;’’ only railing of 
rustic bridge added; and beneath this, a 
mirror laid on floor, and bordered with 
Serns, to give appearance of brook. 

“Auld Lang Syne" to be sung behind 
scenes ; curtains up during first part of 
each verse, and down during chorus. 


REEVES. 


First tableau: Two little children pad- 
dling in the burn, on mirror, the ferns 
clustering about their feet. 

Second tableau: Two young covers lean- 
ing on railing of rustic bridge; she shyly 
pulling the blossoms to pieces which he 
gives her; he whispering to her as he 
bends over her. 

Third tableau: Old couple comfortably 
posed about railing. He lounging on green 
bank for noontide rest, with gleaned sheaf; 
she leaning over railing, her knitting hang- 
ing from tucked-up kirtle, and flagon in 
hand as she bends towards him. 

Scottish costumes : general resemblance, 
in dark and fair, carried through the three 
scenes, so that the two ‘‘auld acquaint- 
ances’’ may be supposed to have grown 
Srom childhood to old age. 


PRELUDE: 


«Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to min’ 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And auld lang syne, 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne,” 


IST TABLEAU : 


«¢ We two hae paidlet i’ the burn, 
Fra mornin’ sun till dine, 
But seas between us broid hae roared, 
Gie’s auld lang syne. 


CuHorvs.—“ For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne.” 


2D TABLEAU : 


«¢ We two hae run about the braes, 
And pulled the gowan’s fine, 
But we’ve wandered mony a weary foot, 
Gie’s auld lang syne. 


CHoRus.—* For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, ‘ 
We'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne.” 
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3D TABLEAU: 


« And here’s a hand, my trusty fere, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine, 
And we’ll tak’ a right gude willie-waugh 
For auld lang syne, 


CHORUS,—* For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne.” 


PLAYLET: A Summer Butterfly. 


Scene: Living room in sea-captain's 
cottage, supposed to be on Mount Desert. 
Decorations of shells and ships. Spin- 
ing wheel. Euice Vernon, in stuff dressn 
and large white apron with pockets, leans 
against big rocking-chair, reading a 
crumpled letter. 


L£illice. Sucha letter! ‘One of Tom 
Morison’s charming epistles,’’ to quote 
Emma Dale. A lucky thing she gave me 
this one, to open and read to her, while 
I was staying with them. She would never 
have shown me /Azs precious passage ! 


(READS :) 


“No, thanks, my good Emma. I always make 
a point of shunning summer butterflies. I shall 
wait until yours has taken flight again, When 
I'll run down (down east is the correct thing), 
and pay you that long-promised visit, my dear 
little cousin, at your pretty Bar Harbor cottage,” 


Ellice. (Folding letter wrathfully.) 
Thanks, awfully, Dr. Tom Morison! A 
Summer Butterfly! If he could see me. 
(spreading out her skirts and ample apron, 
and looking at them ruefully.) He would 
say the butterfly had turned into the grub, 
reversing natural history. 


(SHE SINGS: ) 
“T would be a butterfly.” 


Ellice. But I cannot go into the chry- 
salis state at present, with that poor, little 
sea-captain’s wife in yonder, dependent 
on my care, ill, as she is. Heigho! I 
wish the doctor would come, or the cap- 
tain, or anybody. And what sort of a 
doctor will the boy bring? If this horrid 
Tom Morison were on the island. He is 
said to be a splendid doctor, but he és 
horrid. 


AN AUGUST EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


[SHE READS LETTER AGAIN.] 


Lillice. Her pretty Bar Harbor cottage. 
How furious Emma would be, if she 
knew this letter had driven me out of it, 
and that I am playing nurse here, to this 
poor little captainess, who took me in for 
a summer b—boarder, mot butterfly, 
Dear Emma, she thinks I left Mount 
Desert altogether; whereas, I merely 
steamed away from Bar Harbor to the 
boat’s next stopping- place, here at South- 
west Harbor. 


[ELLICE MOVES ABOUT, RE: ARRANGING BOT- 
TLES AND GLASSES ON TABLE. | 


Ellice. When will the doctor come? 
Or the captain? I am afraid to be left 
alone with the poor soul. The doctor— 

[KNOCKING HEARD. ] 


Ellice. 
Come in! 


That must be the doctor now. 


[ENTER DR. TOM MORISON. ] 


Ellice. (Starts, turns. Aside.) Dr. 
Tom Morison, as I’m asummer butterfly ! 
I would know him anywhere, by Emma's 
photographs. He must have followed 
fast upon my flitting. But how my mes- 
senger should have gotten him, of all the 
doctors summering on Mount Desert ! 


[SHE PUTS HER HANDS IN HER APRON- 
POCKETS, AND PULLS OFF HER RINGS: 
THEN TURNS TO HIM WITH A QUEER 
LITTLE RUSTIC COURTESY. | 


Dr. Tom. 
Dr. Morison. 

Ellice. Dotell! We're all in apucker, 
to hum. If you'll jest wait one teenty 
minute, till I kinder get the patient ready 
to see you. 


You sent for me? I am 


[EXIT ELLICE, ] 


Tom. (Looking after her.) Wonder- 
fully pretty, these Yankee country girls— 
this one’s a very ‘‘queen of curds and 
cream.” But where have I seen her? | 
have seen some one like her— 


[ENTER ELLICE. ] 
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AN AUGUST EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


Ellice. She’ll see you, Dr. Mori—, 
Mori— 
Zom. Memento Mori. Then youare 


not the patient? I might have known— 

Ellice. (Shortly.| You couldn't pos- 
sibly know anything about me. It’s the 
captain’s wife. The neighbors are afraid 
it’s ship-fever. Sore afraid, they are. 

Tom. And you? 

Edice. The captain has gone to see 
if he can bring a sister of his, to help him 
nurse her—up to Somerville. 

Tom. And you? 

Ellice. (Courtesies again.) Land 
sakes, doctor, if you must have the hull 
truth, I chance to be the only one of the 
neighbors as ain’t frightened of the fever. 
If you'll look at e’er a cottage round 
about here, you’ll see they’ve barred the 
windows up as if the very’sunshine could 
carry the fever in with it. 

Tom. And you? 


[HE SPEAKS SHARPLY, PUTTING OUT HIS 
HAND TO HOLD HER BACK. ELLICE 
ELUDES HIM, AND SPEAKS WITH HER 
HAND ON THE LOCK OF THE INNER 
DOOR. ] ¢ 


Ellice. Poor little soul, she has not 
been long married. She goes with him 
on his coasting trips. She hasn’t—she 
haint got any very near folks of her own. 

Tom. But you— 

Ellice. (Abruptly.) Jest so. Come. 
[THEY GO OUT. A PAUSE. ENTER ELLICE 

AND THE DOCTOR. ] 


Tom. We must come away from the 
patient, for a consultation of physicians. 
Yes, you have managed your case ad- 
mirably, doctor— (fausing for her to 
add name.) 

Ellice. (Demurely.) Thanks, awfully. 
(Courtesies.) 

Tom. Ouly your diagnosis is quite 
wrong. It isa troublesome malarial fever 
—wherever she could have gotten it, in 
all this sea. air!—but there’s no typhus 
about it. The good neighbors who have 
charitably barred you out— 

Ellice. Oh, Iam so glad! I couldn’t 
help being afraid. Oh, you mustn’t look 
soangry. If I was afraid, how could I 
blame them ? 


Tom. 


«‘So great was your fright, 
That your apron turned white,” 


eh? I don’t see any other evidence of 
your terror. 

Lluce. (Rolling her handin her apron, 
shyly.) Well, but did you see the tum- 
ble-down hut just off the road, as you 
came by? Some poor fellow returned 
home there a year or so ago with ship- 
fever, and his wife and five small children 
took it from him and died. Oh, indeed, 
you cannot blame the neighbors for being 
afraid. 

Zom. And you? 

Ellice. 1— Oh, I— Well, you see 
I don’t very much -matter to anyhody. 
I’m only a summer—moth ! 

Tom. You matter so much to me, that 
I should certainly have sent you away 
had it been ship fever. Oh, you need 
not shrug your shoulders; nobody rebels 
successfully against the doctor. As it is 
only malaria, I shall leave you to treat 
the case until to-morrow, when I'll be 
over again. 

Ellice. But it is so far from Bar Har- 
bor. And if it is only malaria— 

Tom. Who told you I came from Bar 
Harbor? 

Ellice. Wall—(drawling and rolling 
her hands in her apron) told me? I 
dono, I’m sure—only, the’s consid’ble 
many doctors to Bar Harbor—plenty as 
huckleberries in a dumpling, [ didn’t 
know but you'd be there like the rest: 

Tom. I'll not goso far; I'll be near at 
hand, at Southwest Harbor, until your— 


[WHEN ELLICE WILL NOT SUPPLY HIS 
PAUSE, HE RESUMES. | 


Tom. —is well on the road to re- 
covery. I shall be here to-morrow. 
Meantime, I shall try if it be possible 
to wake up a little humanity in the neigh- 
borhood ; you must not have all the nurs- 
ing. 
Ellice. 
tain— 


I haven’t; there is the cap- 
[ENTER CAPTAIN. ] 
Tom. There is the captain, eh? 


Capt. (Looking at Ellice, and shak- 
ing his head dolefully.) It warn’t no 
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manner 0’ good, Miss Ellis. They fight 
shy of us, the hull boodle of ’em. There’s 
not one of ’em ‘ll bear a hand, and Me- 
linthy here a driftin’ out to sea, as I 
might say— 


[ELLICE PUTS BOTH HANDS ON HIS ARMS. | 


£ilice. As you mustn’t say, captain. 
For I’ve great news for you. Dr. Mor- 
ison says it is no ship-fever, only malaria. 
Yes, yes; you may go to her: I will take 
you to her. 


[ELLICE AND CAPTAIN TOWARDS INNER 
DOOR. TOM FORWARD. | 


Tom. (Aside.) 4 ‘Dr. Morison?”’ 
How is it she knows my name so sud- 
denly? Memento Mori, was what I told 
her. This needs looking into. 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


Scene IIT: Two weeks later. Same 
scene, cottage interior. Ellice and Dr. 
Tom Morison. 


Tom. Yes; Mrs. Melinthy may be 
said, as you remarked just now, to be off 
my books at last. It isn’t so very long 
though: just two weeks to-day, since first 
you called me in. 

Ellice. If every case of malarial fever 
demanded as many visits as Melinthy’s, 
the patients would be in a bad way, and 
the doctors in a good one. (Laughingly.) 

Zom. On the contrary, it is the doc- 
tor who is in a very bad way. 

Elice. The doctor? 

Tom. It is you who have brought me 
into it, Miss Ellis; only you can help 
me. 

Ellice. Do tell! It’s a poor doctor 
can’t manage his own case. 





Tom. I will. (He takes her two 
hands.) Look up, let me see you love 
me, if you will not tell me so. Not as] 
love you—but yet I know that I could 
teach my wife. 

Ellice. (Shyly.) Ihave a confession 
to make, Dr. — 

Tom. Tont: 

L£liice. (Demurely.) Dr. Tom. 

Tom. You needn’t make it, Ellice, 


[SHE STARES UP AT HIM WONDERINGLY; 
[HE LAUGHS AT HER. ] 


Zom. Ishould bea poor fellow ata 
diagnosis, if I couldn’t put the symptoms 
together, and follow the case out. Inter- 
mittent Yankee dialect, very intermittent; 
paralysis of friendly intercourse, so that 
poor Emma Dale is distracted at failing 
to draw a single letter from you since you 
sailed out of Bar Harbor; Miss Ellis and 
Ellice, a marked symptom and most sig- 
nificant of all— 


[HE DRAWS OUT OF HIS BREAST POCKET 
HER PHOTOGRAPH. | 


Tom. My irrepressible match-making 
cousin Emma, gave me this. 


[HE CATCHES HER HANDS AGAIN. | 


Lillice. (Shyly, laughing.) And so, 
after all, you have caught a summer but- 
terfly ! 

[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


[ MUSIC. ] 


Curtain rises on ball-room—LEllice* A 
Summer Butterfly”’ hovering about the 
doctor—all the guests dancing, in fancy 
dress. 


[END. ] 
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Ginder the Chastening; 
OR, THE PRIDE OF THE WHITTINGTONS. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 


Author of “ Shadow and Sunshine,” “ Creta,” “A Wayside Violet,” etc. 


HUGH’S TRIUMPH. 





XIV. 

4 

(4+ URING the 
=. college days 
of Walter 
Sargent he 
had been a 
hard stu- 
dent, and 
when they 
were over 
his entire 
system had 
been robbed of its strength and ambition, 
and his protracted rambling in the far 
West had been for the purpose of restoring 
him to health. Now, that he had returned 
home robust and strong, he found no 
trouble in securing a desirable position as 
book-keeper in a wholesale house; and 
while his days were fully occupied, the 
evenings were at his disposal. 

The day following his meeting with 
Beulah at the church was not strictly de- 
voted to his business, for, strive as he 
would, he could not dismiss the fair 
young girl from his thoughts. From the 
first mement that he had met the gaze of 
her dark eyes, a desire, bewildering and 
sweet, had sprung to life in his heart, and, 
sleeping or waking, it continued to re- 
main with him. Some crusty old bach- 
elor has said that ‘‘ It’s too soon to marry 
when one is young, and too late when 
one is old; the interval may be profitably 
devoted to reflection.’’ That writer made 
an assertion that he did not believe, or he 
stumbled through life without even a taste 
of its sweetness. True, pure love in one’s 
heart is like the finishing touches to a 
picture. It, may have been true, faithful 
in conception and pleasing, but it is the 
delicate coloring and toning down, the 
distinct effect of light and shade, that 


makes the work a success; and in like 
manner love refines and ennobles every 
characteristic. ‘There was no use in de- 
nying the fact, Walter was in love with 
one whom he knew nothing at all about ; 
and many times each day he would ask 
himself the question, Who was the tanta- 
lizing little mystery with the quaint name 
of Beulah? Was she some princess mas- 
querading for her own amusement, one 
day climbing the stairway to the ele- 
vated railway, with the rushing, laboring 
world, in the next enjoying a ride in a 
wealthy banker’s carriage; truly it was 
difficult to guess at her social standing. 
With a sudden gleam of displeasure in 
his eyes he recalled Bert Proctor’s open 
admiration for Beulah, as he seated him- 
self opposite her in the carriage; but his 
heart reveled in the thought that his di- 
vinity had remembered him and accorded 
him a smile and a bend of her lovely 
head at the same moment. As he left 
his desk a desire to see Edna crept into 
his heart, for she always had some word 
of comfort for him, and he must talk to 
some one. So he decided to call for a 
few moments on his way home. 

As he neared his boarding place, a half 
bashful smile came to his face, and he 
wondered if she would not think him 
foolish. Then his eyes caught the display 
in a florist’s window, and, halting, he en- 
tered and made an extravagant purchase, 
hoping with his offer to bribe Edna to be 
merciful with his boyish impulsiveness. 

When Edna opened the door of her 
room to admit him, he felt amply repaid 
for his thoughtfulness by the glad light 
that flashed into her eyes at the sight of 
the flowers. 

‘¢Oh, how lovely, Walter,’’ she cried. 
‘¢ How good of youtothinkofme. Come 
in. I was just resting awhile before tea; 
this has been one of my busy days.” 

‘©You should not work so hard, Mrs. 
Whittington,” he said, earnestly. ‘‘ Why 
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do you not take a rest, and go to some 
pleasant resort during the summer 
months ?”’ 

‘«Bread-winners cannot always do as 
_ they would like, Walter. I cannot take a 
vacation for fear of losing my pupils,” 
Edna replied, half sadly, for she would 
have liked, above all things, to have had 
nothing to do for a few weeks. 

‘*Why don’t you marry, Mrs. Whit- 
tington,’’ Walter said, abruptly. Then, 
with a merry, roguish laugh, he added, 
‘‘Never mind, you need not tell me the 
reason if you would rather not. ‘That 
was an absurdly pointed question, I must 
confess. The only excuse I can offer for 
my impudence is that just now my 
thoughts are rambling inthat channel, and 
that I have noticed that Mr. Lacy seems 
to be quite a devoted friend of yours.” 

‘« Walter, Mr. Lacy has asked me many 
times to become his wife,’’ said Edna, 
quietly. ‘*But I do not—I never can 
love him. I married once for love, and 
during six years was as happy as any 
mortal could be. That time lives with 
me still. Do you believe that it would 
be possible for me to make another happy 
while this is so?” 

Walter looked upon the lovely face and 
queenly form before him, and thought 
that a man ought to be satisfied to possess 
such perfection, even if he could not 
reign supreme in her heart. 

‘© Yes, Mrs. Whittington, I believe that 
after one has reached thirty he may find 
contentment and a certain degree of happi- 
ness in the companionship of awoman who 
respects him. The ardent heart of youth 
demands more than this; aye, it must 
have all or nothing then. But your life 
is a lonely one, and that of Mr. Lacy 
must be also.”’ 

‘‘You argue well, Walter, for a disin- 
terested party,’’ replied Edna. Then the 
same teasing light, so noticeable in the 
eyes of Beulah, scintillated from beneath 
the long dark lashes, and she continued 
demurely, ‘‘But perhaps you desire en- 
couragement in thesame direction. Have 
you any news of our Beulah?” 

As that name fell from Edna’s lips with 
such an unconsciously caressing accent, 
a shadow of the keenest anguish came to 
the face of Walter, as he magnified his 
loss and defeat. 


‘¢Oh, Mrs. Whittington, ofall men I am 
the most miserable. Fate has undoubt- 
edly instructed Nemesis to attend me 
through life, for never was mortal so 
cruelly mocked asI have been. Again I 
have clasped hands with the little tor- 
ment, but only to lose her in a moment, 


She attended our church yesterday, andI 


met her as we were passing out.’’ 

A swift, joyful suggestion came to Edna. 

‘“‘Oh, Walter, if your Beulah is one. 
half as bewitching as the young lady I 
saw at church yesterday, I cannot wonder 
at your infatuation,’’ she said, eagerly, 
‘«She had the face of an innocent child, 
yet so womanly, and such smiling dark 
eyes. Iam afraid that even with my years 
and experience I forgot everything but her 
after I sat down.”’ 

‘Mrs. Whittington, you have surely 
seen Beulah,’’ exclaimed Walter, decid- 
edly; you have described her faithfully, 
and there could be but one Beulah in this 
world.”’ 

‘¢But one to you, Walter. Well, what 
was amiss, impulsive boy? You ought 
to be thankful that you are permitted to 
see her occasionally. Was she unkind?” 

‘* No, not that, but she left the church 
with Bert Proctor, a Brooklyn banker's 
son, and dashed away in his handsome 
carriage. He acted as if she was all the 
world to him, and what chance has a poor 
boy in comparison with his wealth?” 

‘‘Ah, Walter, you have much to learn 
yet,’’ said Edna, with a thoughtful gleam 
in her dark eyes like the first creeping of 
a cloud-shadow on asun-bright day. ‘‘To 
a loving girl, wealth is as nothing beside 
the worth of the one ‘she loves. If she 
be not true, then she is not deserving of 
the wooing. Have courage, Walter; the 
bonnie brown eyes which met mine so 
smilingly, are true as steel, and if she be 
your Beulah, you need not fear.” 

‘¢Thank you, Mrs. Whittington. I 
was quite sure I could find comfort here. 
Now I am going at once, while my heart 
is full of hope, for fear something may 
be said to plunge me into despair again.” 

Edna could but smile at his boyish 
words, and yet her own heart had been 
so cruelly wounded that she had great 
pity for him in his distress. It is always 
the bird that had been robbed of its mate 
that flutters and warbles its lament about 
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the empty nest of its neighbor. As Walter 
stood with his hand upon the door, his 
face flushed, and his eyes betraying his 
confusion, Edna wondered that any girl 
could resist the attraction of his blonde 
manliness, his noble bearing, and his 
fascinating smile. 

«¢ There was something else, Mrs. Whit- 
tington, but Iam almost ashamed to men- 
tion it now after forgetting it until the 
last moment,’’ he.said, bashfully. 

‘¢T know what it is, Walter,’ and Edna 
smiled up in his face. ‘* You need not 
feel so distressed over it; I have been as 
neglectful in asking, as you have been in 
telling ; it is about Laurie. He is coming 
soon!’’ . 

‘‘Yes, Mrs. Whittington, he will be 
here in four weeks from today,” said 
Walter, very much relieved by Edna’s 
self-censuring words. 

‘‘Oh, I am so glad, dear Laurie, he is 
all that I have left me of the old, happy 
life.” And Edna’s quick, gasping breath 
was more pitiful than a broken sob. 

‘‘Do not forget that I have suggested 
a new life; one that may be peaceful, and 
full of contentment, if not rapturously 
happy,’’? murmured Walter, in low, sig- 
nificant tones. 

The idea had crept into his brain some- 
how that it would be a grandly good thing 
for Edna to marry Hugh Lacy, and yet 
he could not have given a reason for his 
desire in the matter. 

At this moment the bell sounded for 
tea, and with a low, silvery laugh to cover 
her really annoying confusion, Edna 
crossed the room, and slipping her hand 
over the arm of Walter, she said, 
‘‘Naughty boy, you shall take me down 
to tea as punishment for your lack of re- 
spect to age.’’ 

‘‘T would like to be punished every 
day in the year with service to you, Mrs. 
Whittington,’”’ replied Walter, gallantly 
‘*T really consider it an honor.” 

‘¢You will take tea with me, Walter, 
this evening ?’’ she asked, as they reached 
the foot of the stairway. 

‘¢ Thank you, but I cannot this even- 
ing, Ihave an engagement to take mother 
out to see an old friend of hers, who is 
stopping in the city for a few days, 
so I must bid you good-evening,’’ said 
Walter. 


‘‘Good-evening, Walter; come again 
soon,’’ and Edna returned his smile as he 
passed out of the door. 

After tea Edna returned to her pleasant 
room, but the stillness seemed more op- 
pressive than usual after the sound of 
Walter’s merry voice had vanished. The 
small bronze time-piece ticked loud 
enough for a town clock, and even the 
soft folds of her dress made a dragging 
sound as she crossed the room, that she 
did not remember ever hearing before. 
She threw herself into a chair, and lean- 
ing back, clasped her hands above her 
head, while a long, deep breath eame 
from her lips. Why would Walter’s 
strange suggestion concerning Hugh Lacy 
stand like a belated wanderer tapping at 
the door of her heart for admission? 
Why did an unaccountable longing within 
that heart reach out to admit him? She 
was not disloyal to her dead. Oh, no, 
Basil was as near and dear to her as he 
ever had been, but she was so lonely. 
She could not bring him back, she could 
not have her baby girl—she was alone—all 
alone with her thoughts. It was all that 
she could endure now; what would it be 
when she had grown old? And then 
Hugh had loved her so long, and had 
treated her with all the respect she could 
desire, ever waiting and hoping that she 
would sometime be his wife. Did he not 
deserve some favor from her for all the 
years of devotion? She only knew the 
courteous kind friend in Hugh, she did 
not dream of the treachery that filled 
his evil heart to overflowing. Then 
he was so considerate ; knowing that she 
could not love him again, he only asked 
for her friendship, her companionship in 
his home. Surely that was not asking 
much, for youth had left her, robbing her 
of the beauty of her childhood, and she 
was almost forty years old. She flung 
her hands apart with a gesture of regret 
at the relentless creeping of years, and 
rising to her feet, she crossed the room 
and halted before the large mirror, lifting 
her eyes shyly to its polished surface. A 
little fluttering smile parted her lips as she 
gazed upon the reflection of her own 
lovely self. No, the beauty of her girl- 
hood had not vanished, it had only ma- 
tured, just as a lovely bud expands and 
brightens into a perfect, fragrant rose. 
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Her beauty had only reached its zenith. 
There was no fading or falling away of 
the delicate rose petals, there was no mar- 
ring of its perfection. While the blush 
deepened upon her cheek at her seeming 
vanity, a tap sounded upon her door, and 
upon opening it she found a servant with 
the card of Hugh Lacy. Edna had al- 
ways received him in the parlor below, 
but something—perhaps her thoughts of 
him during the last half-hour—prompted 
her to say: ‘‘ Please show the gentleman 
up, Mary.”’ She admitted all of her 
friends to her own private parlor except 
Hugh, and now, for the first time, she 
reasoned, why not receive him as she did 
others. Hugh stood in the parlor, drum- 
ming nervously upon the table, while he 
waited the appearance of Edna, wonder- 
ing vaguely what he had come for, and 
could find no reason whatever for his call, 
only that he might be.near her again. 
He lifted his head swiftly as the servant 
entered, and his passionate eyes lighted 
up with exultation when he received 
Edna’s invitation to come to her own 
parlor. He sprung up the stairway with 
all the eagerness of a boy, hoping much 
from the unusual graciousness. 

Edna met him at the door, still radiant 
with blushes, and Hugh grasped her hand 
almost rudely, as he gazed upon her love- 
liness. If it had been possible for any- 
thing pure to exist in his vile heart, it 
would have been his love for Edna; but 
even that was impure and passion born, 
not unselfish and God-given. 

‘¢ Edna, this iskind,’’ he said, looking 
down into her flushed face; ‘‘I trust I 
find you in your usual health ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, yes, Hugh, quite well,’’ she re- 
plied, as she withdrew her hand from his, 
and wheeled a comfortable chair near the 
open window for him. ‘This is your 
first visit to my school-room, I believe. 
How would you like to sit at the piano 
for six hours each day and listen to the 
drum, drum, with an occasional discord, 
the only relief to the monctony ?’’ 

Edna was embarrassed at his presence 
in her room, and also with his ardent 
glances, and began speaking upon the first 
subject that presented itself; unfor- 
tunately, it was the very topic that Hugh 
would have chosen, for it gave him an 
opportunity to again renew his suit. He 


came close to her side, ignoring the 
offered chair, and, laying his hand upon 
her arm, he said: 

‘« Enda, it is slavish; it is distressing 
to me. You need not work if you will 
only be mine. I would lift you above 
such things, if you would only give me 
the right to do so. This fair hand should 
never know weariness again, if I might 
have the desire of my heart. Oh, Edna, 
you have relented. You will be mine?” 
Hugh had not thought of gaining his point 
with Edna when he began speaking. It was 
quite natural for him to make use of such 
expressions, but something in the averted 
face and downcast eyes, fired his soul with 
a new hope, and once more he plead that 
she should be his wife. His wife! With 
Basil so near, would he dare, even if she, 
in her ignorance and purity, would con- 
sent, would he venture to defile the wife 
of his friend with the mockery of mar- 
riage? Yes, a thousand times, yes! He 
would have faced all the demons of perdi- 
tion, so overpowering was his desire to 
claim her. 

‘¢ Hugh, I would not make you happy,” 
she said softly. ‘* You know that I love 
Basil with the same intensity that made 
glad my soul when he was with me; I 
shall always continue to do so. I do not 
believe that any man would be satisfied 
very long with the respect alone of the 
woman he loved. Then you would deeply 
regret that you had been so hasty.” 

‘‘ Hasty, Edna! You but mock at my 
devotion. Have I not waited and hoped 
eighteen years for you? I do not chide 
you for still loving Basil, for he was wor- 
thy of your loyalty, but he is dead, and 
while one may truly sorrow, yet there is 
some consideration that we owe to the 
living.” 

Hugh uttered the falsehood without a 
particle of tremor in his voice, or even 
the faintest blush of shame on his cheek. 

Edna lifted her head and gazed steadily 
into his face for a moment, then said, in 
a mechanical sort of a way, not realizing at 
all that she was quoting Walter: 

‘¢ Hugh, do you really believe it is pos- 
sible for a man to find contentment, and 
even a certain degree of happiness, in the 
companionship of a woman who only re- 
spects him—who can never, never love 
him ?”’ 
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“Yes, Edna, Ido. I am willing, aye, 
more than willing, to take every risk to 
the contrary. Edna, your kind heart does 
at last recognize my undying love for you; 
you will be mine, to shield from care, to 
shelter from the rough touch of this rush- 
ing world, and to worship beyond any- 
thing in life?’’ 

There was no shrinking in Hugh’s gray 
eyes as they met the brown ones of Edna; 
there was no false ring in his pleading 
voice to warn her of her danger; no sur- 
face signs to betray the burning Vesuvius 
beneath the ground upon which she was 
standing. If he had been the embodi- 
ment of true, manly virtue, his handsome 
face could not have indexed his character 
more completely and Edna believed in him. 

‘¢‘ Hugh, I—will—be—your—wife,’’ she 
said, the words falling from her lips dis- 
tinct, separate and emphatic, as if each 
offered its own individual reproach to her. 
‘Tt may be wrong, but oh, I am so lonely, 
so tired of myself.’’ 

She finished her pitiful confession with 
a long-drawn sigh ; then started up swiftly 
and looked about her, as the sigh seemed 
to be repeated distinctly near her. It was 
not Hugh, his face was smiling with tri- 
umph. As she continued to listen and 
look, her eyes met those of Basil, from 
the picture on the wall, and her sensitive 
imagination magnified their expression 
into surprise and anger, and clasping her 
hands helplessly together, she cowered 
low in the hollow of a chair, her face pale 
and distressed. Hugh knelt beside her, 
and taking both clasped hands in his, he 
raised them to his lips. 

‘Edna, dear, you shall not regret that 
you have promised to be mine, for I love 
you—love you so well that I would forfeit 
the salvation of my soul to claim you!”’ 

‘*Don’t, Hugh! Don’t ever address 
me as dear—that was what Basil called 
me, and you can never take his place in 
my life; we can only be good friends. 
And Hugh, do not think me whimsical, 
but you must not kiss me; we are too old 
for such nonsense.”’ 

Edna rose to her feet, thus compelling 
Hugh to change his level-like position to 
a more sensible one beside her. How the 
low, faltering words trembled from her 
lips, and how much she longed to wash 
his burning kiss from her hands. She did 


not think how impossible it would be for 
her to resist his caresses after she had 
given him the right to bestow them; 
neither did she see the smile of derision 
which curled his lip at her childish sim- 
plicity. 

‘«T will agree to anything, Edna, now 
that you have promised to be mine, only 
tell me that it shall be soon,”’ he said, 
with a pleasing show of submission to her 
will. ‘You know that I have waited 
long enough for you, to name to-morrow 
as the meridian of my joy.” 

Edna looked up aghast at his words ; 
then a thought occurred to her mind that 
seemed very opportune. 

‘<If it is your desire, Hugh, I will be 
your wife one month from to-morrow, for 
one month from to-day Laurie will be 
here.”’ 

‘What! Laurie Whittington coming 
here?’’ ejaculated Hugh, his face a pic- 
tureof consternation. He muttered some- 
thing under his breath that sounded very 
much like an oath, but Edna did not 
notice anything in his manner more than 
natural surprise. 

‘¢ Yes, Hugh, Laurie has been in Wy- 
oming for several years, but he is coming 
to New York to visit a friend of his, 
Walter Sargent, and may perhaps return 
to his home.” 

‘«T am delighted to hear of his expected 
return,’’ said Hugh, warmly, even while 
his mind was busy with some strangely 
troublesome thoughts not unmixed with 
disaster to Laurie, if he should come 
between him and Edna. ‘‘ A month is 
four long weeks, Edna. Have you ceased 
to remember how lonely I am, and how 
much I want you now?” 

‘‘T have forgotten nothing, Hugh. I 
wish that I might forget, for your sake ; 
but you must possess yourself with patience. 
That is the very earliest day that you can 
expect,” replied Edna, with a stealthy 
glance at the life-like picture of Basil 
looking down so gravely upon her. ‘I 
must have Laurie at our marriage ; I must 
hear him say that it is best, that it is not 
disloyal to his brother. Oh, Hugh, are 
you sure that it is not wronging the dead ? 
Who shall I belong to after death, you or 
Basil? I believe that we shall know each 
other in the unknown beyond, and then 
who shall claim me ?”’ 
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‘«QOh, that is all right, Edna,’ inter- 
rupted Hugh, with an unpleasant, forced 
laugh. ‘‘ Basil has the oldest right to you, 
and he shall claim you in the other world, 
I will be satisfied to possess you on earth.”’ 
Then, with a shrug of his broad shoulders, 
he added, ‘‘If you and Basil meet in 
heaven, I do not imagine that my pres- 
ence will disturb you materially, for it-is 
decidedly questionable whether I shall be 
there or not.”’ 

‘« Hugh, you are laughing at me. But, 
indeed, I feel distressed over the matter. 
I never believed that second marriages 
were right—there must forever remain in 
one’s heart the impression that one be- 
longs to another,”’ said Edna, earnestly. 

‘* You will soon forget all that, Edna. 
Happiness is contagious, and you could 
no more be unhappy with me than a flower 
could resist turning its blossom toward 
the light,’”’ and Hugh smiled down into the 
sweet, sad face. ‘*One month from to- 
morrow. Surely I am the happiest man 
in all New York. But if I am to succeed 
in remembering that we are ‘too old 
for any nonsense’ I shall be obliged to 
leave your presence, Edna, for you are too 
lovely to even suggest the years that have 
fallen so lightly upon your brow.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, Hugh, you must go,”’ cried 
Edna, hastily. ‘‘Only see how late it 
is.”” 

‘¢ Ah, well, Edna, it will not be long 
that you will have the power to drive me 
from your side,’’ said Hugh, clasping her 
hand inhis. ‘‘ Ishall come again soon.”’ 
Then, half lifting her hand to his lips, 
and smiling at her earnest resistance, he 
added ‘*Good-night, Edna; you have 
made me very happy. Good-night.’’ As 
the door closed upon his departing form, 
Edna turned and reached out her hands 
toward the picture of Basil. Slowly she 
drew near and nearer still, until she halted 
beneath the smiling face that was so dear 
toher. Any one who has been accustomed 
to being alone a great deal can under- 
stand how easily one may fall into the 
habit of talking to a picture or some pet, 
just to break the silence which so often 
becomes oppressive, and Edna often found 
herself talking to the pictures of Basil and 
Beulah, as if they were flesh and blood, 
from very loneliness. Of course it was 
nothing more than a soliloquy, but then 
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she had the satisfaction of looking into 
the eyes of some one. 

‘«¢ Basil, you know that I do not love 
him,’’ she said softly, and the flush on her 
delicate cheek deepened until it became 
a crimson glow which spread from the 
dainty waves of brown hair to the fair, 
rounded chin, ‘‘ but I am so lonely, and 
Hugh has been so kind and considerate, 
Don’t think because I am—because he is 
—because we are going to marry, that | 
deceived you,—that I really did care for 
him in that sweet long ago! If you were 
in my place, dear, what would you do? 
If the days were like weeks, the long 
nights filled with spirit whisperings and 
phantom like shadows, your heart surging 
with longing, and your brain forever 
reproducing mockingly sweet memories, 
would you endure them all alone? Don't 
look so, Basil. I am sure that you do not 
know what you would do. In your grave 
you cannot be more alone than I, for you 
have our baby, our darling Beulah, for- 
ever clasped to your breast, while my arms 
are empty. Oh! it is cruel, cruel to 
separate us thus. If it will be any com- 
fort to you, Basil, I just know that I shall 
be more miserable after I am—after I go 
to live with Hugh—than I am now. | 
don’t like him—and Ido. I reallyhave 
not mind enough to decide what is for the 
best. I do wish that Walter had not 
spoken as he did about Hugh. 

«¢¢T wonder if after the kiss of death, 
The love that was sweet in the days of yore, 

Departs with the last faint, fleeting breath, 

Or deeper grows than ever before! 


I wonder if there in the great unknown, 
Fond hearts grow weary when left alone. 


A deep breath, that might have signified 
almost anything, finished the touching 
lines which had fallen so tenderly from 
Edna’s lips and, sinking into a. chair, the 
tears began to gather in her eyes, and fell 
like rain upon her white hands. But she 
heeded them not. When a man is out of 
sorts or lonely he smokes or seeks some 
congenial company, but a woman generally 
cries over her grief alone. 


AN. 
BASIL’S RUIN. 


The days were uneventful which inter- 
vened between Edna’s promise to be the 
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wife of Hugh Lacy, and the consumma- 
tion of that fatal engagement. Hugh had 
been with Basil more than usual during 
the time of waiting, and through fear of 
discovery, he had been wondering and 
plotting how he might ruin his friend in 
the estimation of his employers, and thus 
remove him out of hisway. He had over- 
looked the fact that the very best way would 
have been to let well enough alone, but a 
guilty man invariably makes shipwreck 
of his judgment sometime in his career. 

He very wisely refrained from any 
lover-like attention, or calling too often 
upon his promised bride, for he under- 
stood perfectly her feelings toward him. 
He realized that he must not expect to 
gain her affection. In all the years to 
come he could only consider himself a re- 
lief to her monotonous life. If Edna had 
returned his love he certainly would not 
have felt so vindictive toward Basil, but 
it was exasperating to him to know that 
her heart was still true to her boy-love, to 
her husband ; and he took a fiendish de- 
light in watching for some opportunity to 
ruin his friend. He noticed Bert Proc- 
tor’sunmistakableattention toward Beulah, 
and he rather enjoyed the thought that 
any disgrace to Basil would include the 
plain-spoken, honest daughter, and would 
put an end to all matrimonial designs in 
that direction. From the occasional ref- 
erence that Basil made to Bert, he under- 
stood that such an arrangement would not 
be unpleasant to the father, providing it 
was also the pleasure of his child. 

As the days followed each other bring- 
ing no opportunity to accomplish his 
wicked design upon Basil, Hugh grew 
annoyed and decided to make a way, so 
long as he had failed to find one. 

He had an acquaintance, a gambler 
like himself, whom he knew that he could 
depend upon to any extent, providing 
there was money in it for him, and as he 
had been quite fortunate with cards dur- 


ing the last few days, he was able and- 


willing to pay liberally to secure his de- 
sire, and it did not require much time to 
arrange matters with the gambler, and to 
perfect his plans. 

How often we notice an extreme of 
gayety and joy to precede a sudden shock 
or disaster, which terminates in the deep- 
est gloom ; and thus it was with Basil upon 
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the morning of his betrayal. In fact, the 
entire day was one of delight to him. 
While he and Beulah were at dinner he 
had ‘teased her over some lovely flowers 
which Bert Proctor had sent her, and her 
blushes and shy, sweet confusion were not 
unpleasant to him, for he attributed them 
to her interest in the giver. Then on his 
way to the bank he had overtaken Max 
Sherwood, and a thrill of joy came to his 
heart as he beheld his manly bearing and 
changed appearance, and felt the warm 
friendly grasp of his hand. 

‘¢ Hello, Basil! I was just thinking 
about you, and wishing that I had time 
to run up and see you,’’ Max exclaimed, 
heartily. 

‘‘Glad to see you, Max. Can you 
not walk with me to the bank?” re- 
plied Basil. ‘‘ Why, old boy, I have not 
seen you for two weeks. You must be 
working up a gigantic trade.”’ 

‘¢ Trade is brisk, Basil, for this season 
of the year, but I guess it is because I am 
more zealous and energetic. Why, ever 
since I faced about, and started up grade 
again, I feel as I imagine a locomotive 
would with a full head of steam. Every- 
thing works to my advantage, and even 
my customers, who usually acknowledged 
my greeting- with a gruff reply, and a 
frown black as a starless night, now smile 
upon me like a fond lover on his sweet- 
heart. I tell you, Basil, no truer words 
were ever uttered, than that, ‘the Lord 
helps the one who helps himself !’’’ Max 
stopped suddenly, and a rush of tender- 
ness swept over his good-natured face, 
bringing a moisture to his eyes, and a 
quiver to his lips, then he continued with 
much feeling, ‘‘And, Basil, I owe every- 
thing to you. Do you know, that if it 
were within my power to be of service to 
you, I would not hesitate one moment to 
risk my life, for it was at your mercy once, 
and you nobly spared me.”’ 

‘¢Hush, Max, you overestimate my 
service,’ said Basil, hastily. ‘‘In help- 
ing myself, I incidentally assisted you. 
We were in the same boat, I thought that 
the breakers were pretty rough for a pleas- 
ure party, and put for shore. Of course, 
you accompanied me, and that was all 
there was about it.’ 

‘¢ That is all right, Basil, but I view 
the affair differently; and often in the 
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silent hours of the night I shudder at the 
thought of the awful consequences which 
you so bravely averted. That moment 
was theturning point of my life, and thank 
God, it turned upon the side of right. 
My wife and Nell never permita day to pass 
without speaking some kind word of you 
—for, Basil, I confessed everything—and 
began life again with a clean, white page, 
and in all Brooklyn there is no happier 
home than mine. But here we are at the 
bank. There is no discount on our walk- 
ing, Basil, if we have reached the brow of 
the mountain of life.’’ 

Basily laughed merrily and grasped the 
extended hand of Max. 

‘*Do you remain at home any length 
- of time, Max?’ he asked, having it in 
his mind to invite him around for the 
evening. 

‘‘Not a day, Basil. I leave to-night at 
nine o’clock. Iam on my way now to 
fill up with fresh samples, but when I re- 
turn from this trip, I shall take a little 
vacation.”’ 

‘¢Glad of that, Max, success to you, 
and a safe return,’’ replied Basil, as he 
climbed the broad steps of the bank, then 
he paused a moment to watch the reced- 
ing form of his friend, and to admire his 
well-proportioned’ figure, and graceful 
carriage. 

The afternoon wore away with its usual 
routine of business, but no warning of the 
coming evil presented itself to the light 
heart of Basil. When his mind was not 
employed with his books he was engaged 
in planning a little surprise for his child. 
He and Max would take Nell and Beulah 
out of the city for a couple of weeks dur- 
ing the time Max was off duty. He knew 
just how delighted his darling child would 
be with the idea, and a happy smile gath- 
ered about his lips in anticipation of the 
joy he would have in telling her about it. 

A short time before the hour had arrived 
for closing the bank, Hugh Lacy sauntered 
carelessly in, and sought Basil’s counter. 

‘*Glad to see you, Hugh,’’ Basil said, 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Pretty warm outside, is it 
not?” 

‘¢Comfortably warm, Basil; mercury 
up to ninety-eight,”” responded Hugh, 
with a suggestive shrug of his shoulders, 
and a very wry face. ‘I can’t stand this 
much longer ; I must get out of the city.’’ 


After a few moments conversation, a 
man came up hurriedly, and laid a pack- 
age down before Basil, saying: 

‘¢T want to deposit two thousand dol- 
lars until morning. I don’t like to carry 
so much money in my pocket.” 

‘All right, sir,” and Basil proceeded 
to count the money ; then, as it was only 
for safe keeping, he returned it to the 
envelope, and turned to give the mana 
ticket of deposit. 

‘¢Hold on, sir;’’ said the man, as if 
the thought had just occurred to him. 
‘*T may possibly leave this money for an 
indefinite time, and it will save me some 
trouble, if you would give me a certificate 
of deposit instead of this ticket. Then if 
I do not want to use the money at once, I 
need not come back. It would be just as 
well to leave it in the envelope until to- 
morrow, for I may call for it.”’ 

Without one thought of wrong, Basil 
turned around for a moment and made 
out a certificate, but that one moment was 
time sufficient for Hugh to accomplish 
his work, and when Basil gave the cer- 
tificate of deposit into the hand of the 
man the envelope had been changed for 
one precisely like it, but it contained 
only blank paper, while the money was 
in Hugh’s pocket. Of course, there was 
a chance that the teller would examine 
the package again, and arrangements had 
been made for such a turn of affairs, but 
he did not, and the envelope which he 
laid away contained nothing but worth- 
less paper. 

The gambler passed out, and Hugh ex- 
erted himself to occupy the attention of 
Basil until he was relieved from duty, 
then they left the bank together, Basil 
boyishly happy, little thinking of the 
misery that a day would bring forth, 
and his companion fiendishly exultant at 
the success of his villainy. 

They spent an hour or so walking, then 
separated within sight of Basil’s home, and 
Hugh turned back to his boarding-house. 

It had been arranged that at eight 
o’clock that evening Hugh was to meet 
his accomplice at the Brooklyn side of the 
bridge, and pay him the sum of five hun- 

dred dollars for his part of the work. 
Accordingly, at the appointed hour, he 
found the gambler impatiently awaiting 
his appearance. 
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“Are you going across, Harry?”’ 
Hugh asked, as he joined him. ‘If so, 
we will take a car and I will count out 
your money there. I don’t like to dis: 
play so large a sum here on the street.” 

Receiving an affirmative answer, they 
stepped into a passing car, and Hugh 
counted into the hand of the scoundrel 
five hundred dollars. 

‘There is your money, Harry,” he 
said. ‘* Now don’t get careless about the 
rest of the programme. You are to call at 
the bank at ten o’clock to-morrow and pre- 
gnt your certificate of deposit, and don’t 
appear too much excited when you are 
informed of your loss, for you are sup- 
posed to know that the bank is good for the 
money, and any over-acting on your part 
might arouse suspicion. You have played 
it well so far. Of course, I will be sum- 
moned as a witness, and I will be obliged 
to testify pretty strongly, as the teller is 
afriend of mine.” 

Both laughed heartily at the idea sug- 
gested of friendship, but neither one 
noticed the gentleman sitting upon the 
same side of the car with themselves, 
and close beside the gambler, else they 
would have been startled by the look of 
horror upon his face; and Hugh, if he 
had taken the trouble to look around, 
might have recognized an old acquaint- 
ance in the person of Max Sherwood. 
But he was intent upon the plot in hand, 
and his success had made him careless, 
just as it always does the most accom- 
plished rascals, and nine times out of ten 
it leads to their betrayal and arrest. 

Like the sudden flash of a great light, 
Max Sherwood understood, from the 
language of Hugh Lacy, that Basil was 
the subject of their conversation, and 
that some horrible plot was in progress to 


-Tuin him. What must he do? How 


must he act? That he must save Basil 
somehow, had been settled with him in 
the first moment of his knowledge of 
his friend’s danger. But Hugh was 
speaking again, and, with bowed head, 
he bent every energy to catch his words. 

‘We must not be seen together, Harry, 
for awhile,” Hugh said, cautiously. ‘I 
will return home, and if you stay over 
during the night, be sure and be on hand 
to-morrow, and don’t have too much 
money about you ; it might give you away.”’ 


‘*No danger of me having any at all, 
Lacy, if I have the same devilish luck 
to-night that I have had for the last 
month,” responded the gambler bitterly. 
‘<I am going to try the ‘Palace’ to night, 
and if I should win, I will take care of it 
before presenting myself at the bank.’’ 

In his eagerness to hear, Max pressed 
a trifle nearer to the speaker, and in do- 
ing so he touched his arm. Swiftly the 
man turned and looked into his face; 
then quietly, as if the matter was of no 
consequence, he turned back to Hugh 
and gently gave him the wink, while he 
continued talking. 

Stealthily Hugh took a survey of the 
gentleman and he could scarcely sup- 
press an exclamation of dismay as he 
recognized Max Sherwood, and compre- 
hended the fact that he had heard every 
word of their conversation. There was 
only one way out of the annoying dilem- 
ma. Max must be gotten rid of some 
how, or he would spoil their little game 
for them. His evil mind was rapid in 
its conclusions, and by the time the car 
had halted upon the other side of the 
bridge, he had decided upon his plan of 
action. 

‘¢Go ahead, Harry, and never mind 
me. We are in a pretty fix, but I will, 
make it all O K,’’ Hugh whispered to his 
companion, as they left the car ahead of 
Max. 

Hugh turned as if to go back, until he 
saw that Max was following the gambler, 
then he started in the same direction, but 
far enough behind him to escape detection. 

On they went, one square after another, 
until the arms of Max seemed ready to 
drop from his shoulders, because of his 
heavy load of samples, but he dared not 
stop long enough to leave them, for fear 
of losing sight of his man. 

Once the gambler halted before a drug- 
store and looked back to see if Hugh was 
still with him, then he continued on his 
way. Max did not like the locality into 
which he was being led, but he was not 
willing to give up his chance of assisting 
Basil, and he stubbornly kept on. They 
had just turned a corner, with a -long 
windowless wall of a store-room stretch- 
ing ahead of them, with no light to speak 
of, when the gambler turned suddenly, 
and confronted Max. 
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‘¢ Look here, my fine sir, you have been 
following me quite long enough. What is 
your lay? Want anything of me?” 

Max was completely taken back, but he 
thought best to be civil, and replied: 

‘‘You are mistaken, sir. That our 
ways lie in the same direction, is no evi- 
dence that I am following you intention- 
ally, I am—”’ 

But noble Max Sherwood did not finish 
his remark. A blow from Hugh Lacy 
sent him to the pavement, and his com- 
panion added another, with the full intent 
of finishing him. 

‘¢ Watch the corner, Harry, until I see 
if we have made a good job of him,’’ 
said Hugh, bending over the form of 
Max and laying his hand upon his breast. 
‘¢ Good enough; the coroner can get in 
his work here, and no mistake. We want 
to get out of this locality now, or the po- 
lice will be upon us. 

Quietly linking his arm in that of the 
gambler, Hugh turned away with an an- 
noying pricking of his conscience, for this 
was his first attempt at personal violence, 
and he telt anything but pleasant over it. 


Love and 


BY L. R. 


C7 LUTTERING birdlings softly chirping 
ry gather closer in their nest, 
For the warm sun sinks to slumber far 
beyond the mountain’s crest; 
Oh, the weary day is ended! Come you, 
too, and learn to rest. 


Fold your tired hands till to-morrow, rest is 
wondrous calm and sweet ; 
See the dark uneven shadows lengthening, waver 
at our feet; 
’Tis the hour when Love and Sorrow on the dusky 
’ wayside meet. 


LOVE AND SORROW. 


‘Hugh, you are the evil one’s own 
child,”’ said the gambler, in evident ad- 
miration of his coolness. ‘‘ Who is he, 
anyhow?” 

‘¢He was, permit me to correct your 
grammar, Max Sherwood, the most inti- 
mate friend of the teller at the bank, and 
was following you to give us away. The 
American people never will learn to let 
the affairs of others alone, and attend 
strictly to their own. You understand, 
Harry, that you want to be very quiet 
about this matter, for this is a case where 
either can truthfully say, ‘that we killed 
the befir.’ ”’ 

‘* IT believe that I know enough to keep 
my head out of the halter,’’ said the: 
gambler, contemptuously. ‘‘ Will you go 
with me, to the ‘Palace,’ now that you 
are so near. 

‘‘Not to-night, Harry. Don’t forget 
your business at ten to-morrow,” re- 
minded Hugh, as he left his companion 
at the corner and started for the Brook- 
lyn bridge. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Sorrow. 
BAKER. 


Love’s fair face is shy and blushing, Sorrow 
turns her eyes away, 

When above the lonely mountain lingers one 
faint gleam of day; 

Then they clasp their hands, and slowly through 
the deepening shadows stray. 


Let us rest while Love and Sorrow roam about 
the echoing dell, 

Hand in hand we, too, have met them, and we 
murmur: “It is well;” 

For our fondest memories ever with their vanished 
faces dwell. 
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fy Quaint Little Patcher. 


BY CORA BROWN. 





» N odd way of earning a living 
; came under my 
notice acci- 
dently the other 
day. 

Passing one 
of our large 
bachelor apart- 
ment-houses up 
town, Isaw com- 
ing down the 
steps a quaint 
little old lady. 

y From her arm 
swung one of those old-fashioned black 
baskets with two handles, one of those 
baskets that grandma takes when she goes 
visiting. 

As she neared the last step her foot 
slipped, and but for my timely ‘‘ grab ”’ 
she would have fallen to the ground, but 
Iwas not quite quick enough to save the 
basket. Downit wentrolling and bumping, 
never stopping until it had reached the gut- 
ter, and spilling its contents at every bump. 

And such a queer lot of things, socks 
of all hues and colors done up in neat 
little rolls, collars and cuffs with frayed 
edges, holey handkerchiefs that fluttered 
away in the breeze, some articles of gen- 
tlemen’s underwear, a gay looking night 
shirt with blue cambric ruffles down the 
front, and a torn collar and many other 
things I could only glance at in my wild 
endeavors to pick them all up at once. 

I found after we had gotten them all 
back in the basket, that my old lady was 
really quite white and shaken. from her 
fright, and after asking where she lived, 
I volunteered to see her home. 

It was only a few blocks, and proved to 
be a modest little house, where she told 
me she ‘‘only had one room, but was 
very comfortable.’? She was absurdly 
grateful and insisted on my going in. 

Up two flights of stairs and across a 
dreary landing, and my hostess opened the 
door of the oddest little room imaginable. 

A thick rag carpet covered the floor, 
gay chintz half curtains covered the win- 
dows, bright with geraniums and vines. 


A plump white little cot filled one cor- 
ner of the room, and an old time bureau 
with brass rings held some pieces of blue 
china that would have made your heart 
ache with envy. 

One or two chairs with chintz cush- 
ions, a large work-basket, a few ancient 
looking framed photographs on the walls, 
and the whole picture completed by a 
great gray pussy, asleep before the tiniest 
cook stove you could think of. 

The rosy glow that friendly little stove 
threw half across the room, the silvery 
steam from the bobbing tea kettle, the 
odors from pipkin and gleaming little 
sauce pan made me exclaim, as I entered, 
‘‘ What a darling little room!” 

Before my visit was over she told me 
she earned her own living—and how do 
you suppose ?—by mending clothes. 

She has been doing this now for over 
five years, has her regular customers, and 
I should imagine does very well at it. 

‘«They are mostly bachelors, deary, 
some of them I know very well, some of 
them I rarelysee. They’reall good tome, 
though.”’ 

“ How could they Aelp being good to 
you,’’ I thought, as I looked at the dear 
old face. 

‘‘ My first customer was the gentleman 
my son worked for, when he was living, 
then Ihardly know howthey came. One 
must have told the other, some kind 
ladies sent me to some of their friends, 
and now I have all I can do. 

‘¢ Yes, I have my regular prices, and I 
manage it this way. They all know me 
where my gentlemen live, soI go right 
up to their rooms, and what ever I see to 
be done, I bring home in my basket. 

‘¢ Sometimes I find a note asking me to 
send home some particular shirt or vest 
‘right away,’ and I never disappoint them. 
That’s why they like me, I guess,’’ she 
added quaintly. 

‘¢T mend and patch, darn socks, sew on 
tapes and buttons, make new shirt bands 
and button- holes, reline vests, put in new 
pockets, fix the frayed edges of trousers, 
and ’’—she added with pardonable pride 
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—‘‘I guess I can reline an overcoat as 
good as most tailors do, any way I gener- 
ally have a few to do every winter. 

‘¢Sometimes they just seem like my 
own children,’’ added the blessed old 
soul—‘‘ I know just how every one of 
them wear their clothes. 

‘*T have a little mark on all of them to 
tell them apart, but bless you I could tell 
one from the other just by the holes in 
their socks.’’ 

‘¢ Some wear them at the heel, some at 
the toe, some even at the side. 

“One of my gentlemen pulls all the tapes 
off his clothes, and another has to have his 
vests lined over about every two months. 

‘¢ How do I get paid? I leave a bill 
every month, and I always find the money 
next time I go.” 

‘¢ No, Miss—you’re quite right—no one 
would get rich doing it, but Imake a living 
and I’m independent—that’s everything. 

‘¢ My gentlemen often make me little 
presents. One of them called on me one 
evening, and the next day he sent me the 
little chair you’r sitting in. 

‘« Once last winter when I was sick, you 
wouldn’t have thought they would know 
it, but one of them isa doctor, and he 
came every day, and so manyof the others 
sent me good things, I just had to hurry 
up and get well to eat them. 

‘<T’d like to tell you about one of them, 
I call him ‘my boy.’ 

‘‘He’§ a young fellow without any folks, 
and he lived alone ina little hall bed-room. 

‘Tt always made my heart ache to look 
over his clothes when I went there, every- 
thing looked so lonesome and dreary. 

‘¢T used to notice a picture of a lady 
on the bureau, and I’d wonder if it was 
his mother. 

‘¢ Well, one afternoon I went there and 
he was home. I’d never seen him but 
once before, and I was frightened at the 
change in him. 

‘¢He’d come from the country and 
when I just saw him he seemed to be just 
a good-looking, happy-faced boy—but 
now he looked like a broken hearted man. 

‘¢ He was sitting, all huddled up in a 
chair, with the picture I’d noticed, hugged 
up in his ars, and the tears were rolling 
down his face. 

‘*T tried to back out but he jumped up 
and shook himself, and told meto come in. 


‘¢T went over to the bureau without no. 
ticing, and began to look over the things, 
but just as I was shaking out a night shirt 
that needed sewing, I felt it twitched out 
of my hand, and 1 looked around to find 
the poor boy with his head buried down 
in it—sobbing like a baby. 

‘‘T’ve had a boy of my own’’—with a 
little choke—so I ‘* just smoothed him on 
the head, and patted him without saying 
anything for a minute, then I asked him 
—*‘ what was the matter ?’ 

‘¢ He tried to set his teeth and be brave, 
but he couldn’t, and he just cried right 
out—‘ oh, my mother is dead—my dear, 
deary mother is dead.’ 

‘¢ Dear me, how we did both cry after 
that ! 

‘¢I stayed with him most an hour and 
he told me all about himself. 

‘¢ He had come to the city so as toeam 
more than he could at home—he and his 
mother were the only ones left of the 
family, he’d worked so hard expecting to 
have her with him, and just when he was 
almost ready for her—a letter come say: 
ing she had died suddenly with pnev 
monia. 

‘¢I often thank God I found him just 
when I did, cause I was able to be a con- 
fort to him. 

‘¢ He came to see me the next night— 
and he’s come twice a week ever since= 
this little room makes him think of his 
own home, he says. 

‘¢ All those flowers in the window he 
brought me when he went back to see his 
mother for the last time, she raised them 
herself, and I always havea little bouquet 
of them ready for him every time he comes. 

‘¢T hate to charge him for mending his 
things, he seems so like my own folks— 
but he won’t listen to it, so I’ll tell you 
what I do with his money. I tuck it 
away separate from the rest, and some 
day when he gets married I’ll use it for 
his wedding present.”’ 

Before I left she made me promise to 
come some afternoon and ‘‘ drink tea” 
with her, and I shall certainly go, for to 
know this cheerful, independent soul, 
in her old-fashioned room in the midst of 
this hustling, hard-hearted city, is like 
finding some sweet breathed, modest 
flower, in a dusty field, and I shall not 
be unmindful of my blessed privileges. 
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“ Situations.” 


BY MARGARET BERKELEY. 


—_ 
5) a. 


Wic>su, / HERE are very 
RA? ef = few men of char- 
M- of acter who reach 
the age of thirty- 
eight without 
forming some 
habits which 
mark them 
different from 
others, and 
James Carter 
had gained 
many. One of 
them was to work almost uninterruptedly 
for ten months in the year, and then to 
take a two months holiday, which he called 
a rest, but which would have rested few 
others; for he spent those sixty days in 
perpetual traveling. There was not a 
nook or corner of his own country which 
he did not explore ; not a peculiarity of 
section or people with which he was not 
familiar. It was on his last periodical 
whirl that he had explored where he had 
least intended, and met with the adven- 
ture described. Ten months was but a 
short season in his full life, and it was a 
surprise to him when he noted that the 
time for his travels had again arrived, but 
obedient to habit, he started out as so 
often before, and on this occasion went 
first to Washington, where Congress was 
in session, and some political motion was 
deeply interesting him. Prepared for a 
couple of days of profound enjoyment in 
watching the problems of his country 
worked out under his eyes, he entered his 
hotel,and after engaging a room, walked to- 
wards the door, intending to stroll through 
the broad streets of the Capital, and enjoy 
that peculiarly brilliant light and whiteness 
which belong to them. As he passed out 
he heard a familiar voice calling to him. 

‘*Isthat you, Carter? Isay, Sir James, 
Sir James, look here.” 

This had been the name given Carter 
at college as a tribute to his general state- 
liness, and hearing it now, he turned to 
see an old friend (their name was legion 
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in every city), standing in an open door- 
way, beckoning to him. 

‘¢ Sir James,”’ he said, sinking his voice 
as Carter approached, ‘‘Can’t you do 
something with this poor fool in here? 
You remember Archie Brown, he hung 
about you enough at college. I wouldn’t 
bother, but his wife’s somewhere in the 
hotel, poor soul.’’ 

Archie Brown. Yes, Carter remem- 
bered him well, though he had been lost 
to his sight for years. Not a vicious, nor 
yet a thoroughly weak fellow, but with a 
flighty head which could stand little or no 
drinking, and drink he would, occasion- 
ally. Always in an unpremeditated way, 
and succumbing before he knewit. ‘Sir 
James’ had held the proud position of 
favorite man of his class, and as all great- 
ness must have its drawbacks, his good- 
natured endurance had been taxed to the 
uttermost by this same little fellow, who 
would play Boswell to his Johnson; but 
in memory of the old days Carter now 
accepted the position of prime friend and 
came to the rescue. Archie remembered 
him perfectly—was tearfully glad to see 
him, and proud to have the room in his 
company. Carter guided the unsteady 
steps away from temptation, and towards 
a small conservatory at the other end of 
the hall. It had been empty as he passed 
it before, but now as they reached the 
door, he saw a figure standing by the 
window. A girlish figure, which, with a 
violent start, he instantly recognized. 
Not clad in flowing rose-color this time, 
but in a dark traveling dress, and with 
her hair coiled close to her head, but 
still, undoubtedly, the never-forgotten 
occupant of room eighteen. She did not 
see them, for her eyes were raised, and her 
head was slightly tilted backward as she ex- 
amined absorbingly a curious orchid hang- 
ing just above her. Utterly demoralized, 
Carter’s first impulse was to fly; but as he 
turned to doso, hisstaggering companion’s 
affectionate grip on his arm prevented him. 

‘Brace up, can’t you?’’ Carter whis- 
pered, savagely, but Archie, like Mrs. 
Dombey, was beyond effort. 
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At these unkind words from his dear 
friend, he became lacrymose and subsided 
into a chair, where he sat in drowsy 
dignity, refusing to budge. James Carter 
was not a profane man, but on this occa- 
sion, he swore at his slumberous charge, 
necessarily softly, but with remarkable 
directness and vigor. It was like a hor- 
rible nightmare, but nothing affected 
Archie. Carter found himself cordially 
hating him, as detection became more 
momentarily imminent, and he sat stolid, 
nodding like a mandarin. 

‘¢ Driveling idiot, I wish I had let you 
alone,’”’ he ground out between his teeth, 
‘and she’ll think me an old rip leading 
you a3tray, most probably—ah, I thought 
so!” 

The girl had turned and looked at the 
wretched tableau before her, with a face 
of horror, and then, to Carter’s amaze- 
ment, she walked swiftly towards them, 
crying, ‘‘ Oh, Archie, Archie, what isit ?”’ 

Had a bolt from heaven fallen at his 
feet, it could not have shocked or horrified 
Carter more than did these words. 

‘¢ This Archie’s wife! Was she tied to 
this miserable little rat?’’ for so in his 
mind he designated him. 

Infinite pity and burning indignation 
seized him. Forgetting his own position 
towards her, he stepped forward. 

‘« There’snothing that need alarm you,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ he will be quite well in a couple 
of hours. I’m an old friend of his, and 
have pulled him through just such spells 
before,”” which was strictly true. 

The girl started at his voice. As their 
eyes met, she flushed from brow to chin— 
one vivid blush. 

Evidently she recognized him, and 
even in this time of distress, memory 
brought with it keen embarrassment. 

To poor Carter, ignominious flight alone 
presented a solution to his difficulties, but 
it was impossible, brutal to leave him 
thus. He stayed and spoke with an effort. 

‘¢T think it would be better to take him 
to his room and keep him there.’’ 

She was struggling bravely against her 
tears as the situation grew clear to her. 
Carter’s kind heart again asserted itself, 
and made him forget himself. 

‘* We have taken no rooms,” she said, at 
last, in a steady voice. “ We only stopped 
for luncheon, and to wait for our train.” 


‘¢ Your train,’’ he caught at her words, 
‘¢When does it leave? Where were you 
going? It would be everything to get 
him away from here and on his way home,” 

‘«We were going to New York, and | 
don’t know when thetrain leaves. I don’t 
know anything—oh, what shall I do!” 
There are some men who go through life 
accepting other’s responsibilities naturally, 
And Carter, picking up this burden, 
shouldered it without even a mental protest, 

‘¢Do nothing but compose yourself, he 
said, gently, ‘‘I am quite big enough to 
take care of Archie, should he need it, 
but he will not. Let me see—the New 
York Express leaves at four o’clock, and 
it is only two now.”’ 

‘¢ Two whole hours,’’ she gasped. 

‘« Tt does sound appalling,’’ he replied, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ but try not to worry. I can 
arrange someway, I am sure. Stay here 
until I come back. I shall only be gone 
a moment,’’ he added, as her alarmed 
eyes looked up at him. On his return, 
he found Archie aroused, prepared to be 
troublesome, and determined to return to 
his previous occupation. 

Carter ignored his remarks and spoke 
briefly. 

‘‘Your carriage is at the door, Brown, 
and you've just time to make your train, 
so you’d better hurry.” 

Under the influence of that blind terror 
common to Americans, when missing a 
train is in question, Archie got to his 
feet and blundered for the carriage as 
hurriedly as circumstances permitted, the 
girl following him, silently submissive to 
Carter’s arrangements. 

‘¢ You have only to sit still and let him 
sleep,” he whispered to her. ‘I will 
give the driver his instructions,’ and 
with this she had to be content. So soon 
as they were seated in the carriage Archie, 
his indignation forgotten, fumbled in his 
pocket and produced a card, endeavoring 
earnestly to secure a pledge from his be- 
loved ‘‘Sir James,’ that he would visit 
him in his New York home. Had Carter 
been a man of the world he would have 
taken the card and promised carelessly, 
but he hesitated, glancing at the silent 
girl. She saw the hesitation, and with 
an impulsive gesture bent forward, hold- 
ing out her hand, her eyes full of the 
gratitude which she could not speak. 
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“ Yes, I will surely come,’’ said Carter, 
as he took the cold little hand in his great 
one. He shut the two in together, and 
then gave his instructions to the driver, 
who had been an interested spectator. 

“J want you to make the New York 

ress at four. It is now two o'clock. 
Drive about the city, without stopping, 
suntil train hour—do you understand ?”’ 

‘Drive where first, sir?”’ 

“Through the city, I tell you—round 
and round the Capitol, if you choose ; no 
matter where.”’ 

A grin crept over the jolly red face of 
the driver. ‘‘I ketch on, sir,’’ he said. 
“0 Lord.” 

Carter’s irate face restrained the guffaw 
which was about to follow, but could not 
prevent the appreciative Irishman driv- 
ing away, with his broad shoulders shak- 
ing and his big hand slapping his knee 
in his enjoyment. But to the tender- 
hearted man, who stood on the pavement 
looking after them, there was no joke in 
the matter. 

“Poor child!’’ he thought, sadly, 
“how often will you have this to bear, 
and how seldom will any one be abie to 
help you !”’ 

e zest had gone out of his holiday. 
The debate in the Senate, which he had 
so much desired to hear, developed even 
more interesting features than he had an- 
ticipated, but it failed to awaken his in- 
terest, and he often forgot to listen in 
thinking of the pathetic coldness of the 
soft hand he had held in his. The great 
hall, with its many occupants, focussed 
down to one pair of appealing gray eyes. 
He rose impatiently, and leaving the 
building returned to his hotel, where he 
countermanded the order for a room and 
took the next train out of the city. Any 
woman in distress appealed to Carter 
strongly and he could not drive the 
trouble of this one from his mind. He 
remembered how helpless and childlike 
she had seemed, as she lay on the lounge 
at their first meeting, and his indignation 
seethed hotly as he thought of the miser- 
able carelessness or the deliberate action 
of the father who had given her over to 
the mercy of a weak, moneyed fool. He 
had been able to keep Archie in some sort 
of order at college, and he wondered 
whether his influence was still sufficient 


to make a remonstrance of any effect. 
But after mature consideration, he decided 
that it would be useless, and determined 
to keep from the sight of suffering which 
he could not alter. But in spite of this 
wise conclusion, two weeks later he was 
standing in Archie Brown’s office, receiv- 
ing from him a warm and totally unem- 
barrassed greeting. 

‘¢ The same old Archie,’’ thought Car- 
ter, ‘‘with no regrets, no shame for his 
yesterdays.’’ There was only a genuine 
pleasure in seeing his old classmate again. 

‘« Carter must come home with him— 
must dine with him.’’ He would listen 
to no excuses, and at last left his office in 
triumph, taking his guest with him. The 
walk to his home was not long, but the 
evening was cold and windy, and the 
streets slippery as glass. Archie, hang- 
ing to his big friend’s arm, slipped and 
slid, and seemed totally oblivious of the 
fact, keeping up a steady stream of talk 
in spite of everything. 

‘‘T wish you were married too, Sir 
James,’’ he said, as they mounted the 
steps of his house. ‘‘It’s much nicer 
than being as you are. I thought I was 
never going to marry. You see,’’ he 
added, with childish candor, ‘‘ my father 
always said if any woman accepted me 
she’d be such a fool he’d advise me not 
to marry her. It wasn’t the article I 
wanted as a wife, I can tell you. It kept 
me skittish,’’ he went on, fitting his 
latch-key as he spoke. ‘‘I wasn’t fool 
enough to know that the governor was a 
sharp one. It was all right when the 
time came, though. I never thought of 
it once. You'll know how it was your- 
self some day, old man.” 

‘¢God forbid,’’ muttered Carter, in 
hasty dismay, looking with wonder at his 
irrepressible companion. They entered 
the handsome square hall, where every- 
thing showed a little too lavish expendi- 
ture to be in perfect taste. 

‘¢ Hello,” cried Archie, suddenly, 
‘there you are, I was just talking about 
yo@. Ihave brought James Carter home 
to dinner, Alice.’ 

Carter was too much dazzled by the 
blaze and light, after the wind and dark- 
ness of the street, to distinguish more 
than that a figure was coming down the 
broad stairway, and approaching him 
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with an extended hand. As he took it in 
his he almost started. These thin, ner- 
vous fingers were so different from the 
soft touch he remembered, and as he 
looked at the face, now close before him, 
it was strangely like and unlike the one 
he had expected to see. There was the 
same shade of hair, but without life and 
abundance ; the same large eyes, but of 
a pale blue. Most different of all was 
the mouth, which was irresolute, and 
drooped slightly at the corners, instead of 
being clean cut, with curved lips, formed 
as if for endless laughter. 

‘‘If this was Archie’s wife, who was 
that other one?’’ The likeness was re- 
markable. Could he have mistaken this 
pretty, colorless woman for the vivid girl 
of room eighteen? He dismissed the 
thought at once. As they passed into the 
drawing-room together Carter was tortur- 
ing his mind with conjectures as to the 
identity and position of the perplexing 
being, who seemed to appear and disap- 
pear as an apparition. And then, sud- 
denly, there she was standing not twenty 
feet from him, and there could be no 
mistake this time. It was really she, 
who was leaning against the drawing-room 
mantel-piece, her face half turned from 
the door, holding back her dress with one 
hand, while she warmed a daintily shod 
foot by the crackling fire. Her gown 
was of the same old-rose shade, as the 
one so indelibly impressed on Carter's 
mind at their first meeting. The neck 
‘was slightly open and finished only by a 
narrow band of moss-green velvet, which 
showed off to perfection her creamy 
throat. A wide stomacher and deep 
loose cuffs of the same completed the 
quaint costume. She turned slowly as 
they approached, and looked up. Carter 
hesitated, not certain as to the course he 
should pursue, but before he could decide 
Mrs. Brown-had spoken. ° 

‘¢ My sister, Miss Talcott. Mr. Carter 
is one of Archie’s old friends, Cary.’’ 

There was nothing hesitating or uncer- 
tain in Cary Talcott’s course. She greéted 
this guest with the easy unembarrassed 
graciousness which she would have ac- 
corded any stranger. There was no sign 
of recognition, or memory of either first 
or second meeting in that charming face 
and graceful manner. This was no pretty 





child, weeping and petulent, but a fully 
equipped woman of the world. Carter 
wondered how he had ever dared to 5 
paternally and soothingly to her. With 
the intolerance of a man out of it all, he 
held in contempt the conventionalities of 
restrained feeling. ‘‘ When the kettle 
really boils, it must sing,’’ he had been 
wont te quote, contemptuously. He wag 
now overwhelmed at Miss Talcott’s ip. 
stant self-possession after all that had oc- 
curred between them. Had he observed 
the great mirror over the fire place, and 
remembered that it is the property of 
mirrors to reflect he might have been less 
surprised. But every other feeling was 
soon merged in his infinite satisfaction at 
the discovery that this brilliant, beautiful 
creature was not doomed to a wretched 
misunion. Cary Talcott — her name 
seemed made for her. He need no longer 
think of her as ‘number eighteen.” He 
learned that her father had gone to Ev- 
rope and left her with.her sister. His 
indignation began to cool toward this un- 
natural parent, whom he had accused of 
sacrificing his daughter to the mammon 
of unrighteousness. Archie was, after 
all, not a bad sort of a fellow ; infinitely 
good natured, and evidently entirely ac- 
ceptable to his wife. The idea of reform- 
ing him melted into the background. It 
was impossible to sit at his hospitable 
board and not like him. Carter even 
began to feel a kindly affection for the 
volatile little fellow, as the genial atmos- 
phere of the dining room drove him 
from his last stronghold of reserve. He 
forgot his superstitious fear of a catastro- 
phe in meeting this bewildering girl 
again. Diogenes himself would have 
melted under like circumstances. An ir- 
reproachable dinner, perfectly served, 
this beaming host at the head of his table, 
his pretty, hospitable wife at the other 
end and just opposite Cary’s ever-chang- 
ing, expressive face. All gayety, all 
dainty ways and indefinable charm. 
What wonder the very cockles of Carter’s 
heart melted, and that he astonished 
Archie by really talking—talking as he 
had never before heard him, except on 
strictly ‘‘stag’’ occasions. And though 
Archie by no means always understood, 
he knew that this was a genuine article 
in the way of conversation. This was 
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what had made no college spread com- 
lete without Sir James’ presence. He 
felt proud of his friend as of a child who 
bas unexpectedly performed some clever 
trick, and he sat in silent admiration. It 
was Cary who deftly drew Carter on—it 
was she who would detect the first sign 
of returning shyness, and meeting it 
half-way vanquish it with a quick word 
or quaintly expressed thought, or provok- 
ing contradiction. Had he been a wit 
less sure of the ground of thought where 
she was leading she mighf have bewild- 
ered him as a Will-o’-the-wisp dancing 
on before; but her bright, glancing as- 
similative mind was no match for the 
trained brilliancy of his. This was his 
territory; here he knew every inch of 
the way ; just what was safe—just what 
would not bear a feather-weight. 

‘‘ By George, it’s as good as a play to 
hear you two talk,”’ exploded the delighted 
Archie, and immediately Carter, crimson 
and uncomfortable, subsided into his 
former highly uninteresting common- 
places. ‘Try as he would, the discomfited 
Archie could not induce his bear to dance 
for him again.- And worst of all, Cary 
made a private, but distinct face at him. 
No one was: particulary comfortable ex- 
cepting Mrs. Brown, who was explaining 
to Carter in her plaintive voice, the ad- 
vantage of her favorite intelligence office 
over any other known method of obtain- 
ing domestics. The explanation lasted 
until dinner ended. Archie, a little 
sulky, excused himself on the plea of sev- 
eral important letters, and retired to what, 
much to his sister-in-law’s amusement, he 
called his ‘‘study.”” Carter and the two 
women sat around the open fire in the 
drawing-room, looking into its cheeri- 
ness, and listening with a pleasant sense 


, of comfort to the howling winds without. 


Cary sat in a great chair full of bright 
cushions, luxuriously basking in the warm 
fire light, which played flickeringly about 
her. Her indolent quiet at one moment, 
and her restless graceful motions the next, 
made Carter think of some strangely béau- 
tiful creature of the tropics, allowed to 
take human shape for a few hours and 
mingle with mankind. He wondered 
vaguely if this dazzling creation could 
feel deeply, or possess a soul, and he re- 
membered with a slight shock, her ap- 


parent unconcern on meeting him a few 
hours ago. 

‘¢Cary,’’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘do you 
know that after all, G. is well enough to 
sing in Lucia to-night ?” 

‘<G, to sing to-night, and nobody told 
me,’’ Cary replied, ‘‘ and the box tickets 
left lying on the table. Alice, do go and 
make Archie get ready, we shall just have 
time.” 

As the obedient Alice hastened away, 
Carter realized that he was alone with his 
enigma. But she gave him no time for 
discomfort, moving with her swift step 
to the open piano as her sister left the 
room. The soft chords ‘‘ struck each in 
each by mutual ordering,’’ and Carter, 
with whom music was a passion, walked 
instantly to her side. She looked up as 
he approached, and spoke, still playing 
softly : 

‘‘T have been wanting an opportunity 
to thank you. I was terribly frightened, 
and you were so kind.’’ He looked 
down at her speechless—how could she, 
how dared she, refer to that episode inroom 
eighteen, which he had felt so strongly 
should be as adead letter, even in thought. 
‘‘ Archie may not have thanked you,” 
she went on simply, ‘‘ but he was as grate- 
ful as I when he knew.”’ 

So strangely contradictory is the nature 
of the most reasonable, that in spite of 
his first disapprobation, Carter hada keen 
sense of loss and disappointment. It was 
to their last, and not their first, meeting 
that she referred. She was looking up at 
him, her fingers moving among the keys 
as if searching forsomething. Suddenly, 
she touched them more firmly. A quaint 
half sad air seemed to speak over again 
through the fuller chords. It was a sim- 
ple little tune struggling into life. 

Carter had never heard any one im- 
provise before, and the faltering sweetness 
of the air, the minor tones, touched him 
inexpressibly. Was this the woman he had 
thought of as possessing no soul? Under 
the witchery of the music, the spell of 
those deepening eyes, he felt like falling 
on his knees and-imploring her pardon. 
Probably it was well for him that Mrs. 
Brown entered at this moment. 

‘¢ Cary, Archie says he can not possibly 
go to the operato-night. He must finish 
those letters for the nine o’clock mail.”’ 
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‘¢Nonsense,”’ said Saint Cecilia, drop- 
ping her hands from the keys, ‘‘ Archie 
keeps those letters on hand like little 
Rawdie Crawley’s shirt—they do duty as 
an excuse whenever he don’t want to do 
anything. Alice,’’ she went on, looking 
at her sister over her shoulder, ‘‘I did 
think that with that blue gown, and 
your hair in a low knot, you could have 
made Archie go.”’ 

‘¢ How can you talk such nonsense,” 
replied her sister. ‘*Archie did not 
even see me. I looked in at the door and 
spoke; he had his back turned.”’ 

Cary wheeled round on her stool and 
confronted her. ‘*Alice,’’ she cried, 
‘¢do you mean to tell me you poked your 
head through the portiere, and asked 
Archie’s back to go out on such a cold 
slippery night as this? Well, I don’t 
wonder he refused.’’ 

‘*You are perfectly unreasonable, my 
dear,’’ said Mrs. Brown, aggrievedly; 
‘how can I make Archie go out if he 
doesn’t want to ?”’ 

‘*You can’t,” responded Cary, coolly ; 
‘*but you could have made him want to, 
couldn’t you? You certainly began at the 
wrong end, Alice, and it’s too late to do 
anything now. It would be beneath 
Archie’s manly dignity to be cajoled into 
it after once saying no.” 

‘¢ Why can’t I take you both ?’’ asked 
Carter, who had listened with great amuse- 
ment. 

‘*No, no,’’ answered Cary, ‘it is too 
late to order the carriage now, and Alice 
and I make a point of falling down in 
slippery weather. It seems to run in the 
family. You couldn’t possibly manage 
us both. We shall have to give it up.” 
A double ring at the door as she finished 
speaking, made her spring to her feet. 

‘*There’s Randolph, we are saved. Of 
course he will go.”’ 

‘** Randolph Powell is our cousin,”’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Brown, as Cary ran out into 
the hall, ‘‘ at least my mother used to say 
he was. She knew all about the different 
genealogies. I never could get our 
family names straight. I know we're all 
right, and that seems tosatisfyme. Iam 
glad he is in New York, he’s such a con- 
venience for Cary; for Archie doesn’t 
want to go everywhere,’ and she does. 
Randolph is teaching her to paint, too. 


They have turned the north garret into a 
studio, and that amuses Cary a great deal, 
He is an artist, you know.” 

Carter picked out his facts from the 
medley, and noticed that what did and 
did not amuse Miss Talcott was a subject 
of anxiety in the house. After this biog. 
raphy, he looked curiously at the young 
artist who entered the room, laughing 
merrily. He was extremely attractive 
both in face and measure, and was ase 
and unembarrassed with women as Carter 
was the contrary. He was ready enough 
to brave the winds for the opera, as Cary 
knew he would be, and was, in fact, 
one of those delightful beings ready for 
anything proposed. The little party were 
soon out in the street. Randolph sup. 
ported the uncertain steps of Mrs. Brown, 
and Cary fell to Carter’s care. As she 
had warned him, she was even less sure 
footed than her sister, but he was a steady 
rock for anchorage, and his great figure 
protected her from the heavy wind. She 
was in wild spirits; her little womanly airs 
were gone, and she met with peals of 
laughter, every averted fall, every unusu- 
ally fierce blast.~ 

Her companion caught the contagious 
mirth, and to her surprise, answered her 
little audacities in kind, thoroughly enter- 
ing into the spirit of the occasion. 

‘‘Who is this Carter?” asked Ran- 
dolph, as the laughing voices floated back 
to him. 

‘¢ He isa friend of Archie’s,’’ said Mrs. 
Brown. ‘‘ We never met him before. Ar- 
chie says he’s a man’s man ; that he hates 
women. He told me not to let Cary 
worry him, and then he went up stairs as 
if I could manage Cary!’’ 

‘‘I don’t believe you need trouble to 
call Cary off,’’ Randolph responded drily. 


‘¢T shouldn’t say it sounded as if she. 


worried him much.” 

Cary’s flight of spirits did not forsake 
her after they reached their box in the 
Opera House. G. singing superbly after 
her enforced rest, excited her beyond 


“measure, and Carter sat just behind her, 


enjoying her enthusiasm as much as the 
singing itself. His varied experience had 
taught him something on almost every 
subject except one large one: ‘‘ The way 
of a man with a maid,” and he gained 
her eager interest in the intervals, by 
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story after story of personal meetings 
and pleasant reminiscences of most of the 
celebrated actors of the day. 

Randolph looked with amazement at 
Cary’s unaffected delight in the conversa- 
tion of this unsophisticated being. He 
did not particularly relish the sight, but 
nothing was further from his thoughts 
than to break up the téte-a-téte, which he 
unconsciously did. He was critically ex- 

ining Lucia ‘‘as she went mad in white 
satin,’’ her hair hanging loose about her. 

Presently he handed his glass to Carter, 

saying, ‘‘ Look at that woman’s hair ; su- 

perb, isn’t it, and every bit her own.” 

Carter looked as directed, but a vision 
of masses of soft, falling, ash- colored curls 
came half-consciously to his mind. 

‘‘T have seen finer,’’ he said indiffer- 
ently, returning the glass. The moment 
the careless words were spoken, he could 
have bitten his tongue out. He had even 
emphasized them by darting a guilty look 
at Cary as they left his lips. 

“‘T am an idiot—a brute,”’ he thought, 
in fierce indignation and dismay. ‘‘ No 
more fitted to be with women than a bull 
inachina shop.’’ With the faint hope 
that his words had passed unnoticed, he 
ventured a glance once more in Cary’s 
direction, and the hope died instantly. 
She was leaning back in her chair, mov- 
ing her fan in long, indolent waves, her 
manner betokening an indifferent languor; 
but the heightened color, the slightly lifted 
chin and suspiciously bright eyes, contra- 
dicted the careful attitude. A kind heart 
often teaches as much as experience. 
“She thinks I misunderstand her inno- 
cent, childish laughter—that she has 
brought this on herself,’’ thought Carter. 
Itwas impossible to let matters stand thus ; 
he owed her an explanation for her own 
sake, and, once convinced of this fact, no 
power could have prevented that explana- 
tion from being made. He determined 
to rush at it and get it over. 

‘* Miss Talcott,’’—he leaned forward, 
making his broad shoulders an effective 
screen from the other occupants of the 
box. There was no answer. 

‘Miss Talcott,’’—he faltered again, 
screwing up his courage and blundering 
on, ‘‘ I won’t say that I did not have you 
Mm my mind: I knew the moment I had 
spoken that I did; but you must believe 
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me—you must, indeed—when I tell you— 
when I give you my word of honor—you 
don’t know how sincerely mortified and 
distressed I am.”’ 

Cary turned sharply ; but as she looked 
defiantly in his troubled face and anxious 
eyes, she could not fail to see that this re- 
markable man was simply doing what the 
usages of society strictly forbid. He was 
telling the plain, unvarnished truth, and 
telling it with earnestness. ‘‘ He is al- 
ways placing me in a situation of some 
sort,’ she thought, as she turned im- 
patiently away. But even as she did so, 
her heart relented. He was looking so 
large of limb, so red and miserable of 
face, that an irresistible desire to laugh 
possessed her. ‘‘ Why will he beso ridicu- 
lously in earnest,’’ she thought. ‘‘ Oh, I 
do hope I am not going to laugh.” 

The silence was becoming oppressive. 
He was still awaiting some sign from her. 
Her quick motion had displaced her white 
cloak, but, under the exciting circum- 
stances, Carter had not dared to replace 
it. Now, obeying a sudden impulse, Cary- 
turned and looked from her uncovered 
shoulder to him, witha brilliant smile and 
half nervous laugh. As he lifted the 
white covering, even his slowly perceptive 
mind knew it to bea flag of truce. But 
it was Randolph who walked home with 
Cary. In the hall, Archie, his hate and 
temper over, met them with laughing com- 
plaints of their shabby treatment. 

‘«T have not seen Sir James at all, but 
now I’ve caught him and he has got to. 
stay. There’s no use in talking about it, 
old man. Booth comes this week. Where 
shall I send for your luggage ?”’ 

Carter hesitated. 

‘¢There’s nothing on earth to prevent 
your staying,’’ urged Archie. 

No, there was not. He was under no 
bond but that of custom to go tearing 
about the country. There was no reason 
that he should not stay if he wished, and 
to his surprise, he found that he did wish 
to very much indeed. The prospect of 
the coming week at the theatre seemed in- 
finitely alluring. He compromised by re- 
maining at his hotel, but otherwise, yielded 
to every plan and arrangement which his. 
friend’s active mind proposed. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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@Our Missouri. 


BY ANNA J. MCKEAG. 


HEN my sis- 
ter Virginia 
and I, Helen 
Hurst, return- 
ed home after 
our gradua- 
tion from He- 
mans Hall, we 
found our 
mother’s chief 
household per- 
plexity to be 
Missouri. 

Missouri— 
ordinarily called Zury—wasthe youngest of 
a family of thirteen, all named for States 
and all shiftless and lazy, except the old- 
est boy, Texas and our Zury. I dare say 
a casual visitor would have considered 
Zury a household treasure. She was a 
jet-black, wooly-headed girl, energetic, 
truthful and honest. Against this cata- 
logue of virtues there was opposed but 
one fault ; yet that was so serious as to 
cause us severe inconvenience almost 
daily. She seemed totally devoid of the 
faculty of memory. 

The poor girl was conscious of this 
failing. 

‘« Law, Miss Helen,’’ she would say to 
me, ‘‘I ’jes pities your poor ma, an’ pa, 
dat dey has to be so worrited by me neb- 
ber recommemberin’ nuffin. I ’jes sot 
down las’ night an’ tuk a good cry when 
I ’flected how I'd lef de pies in de stove 
four hours, an’ how I nebber told your 
pa, de doctah, ’bout ole Mis’ Sykes sen- 
din’ for him immejit, an’ how dere wasn’t 
a knife on de tea-table when de gran’ 
company came down. I’se jes’ hopeless.’’ 

So sincere was her penitence that we 
kept her on, week after week, contriving 
to give her such constant supervision that 
little was left to her memory. So matters 
went on until the first of August, when 
the events I am about to relate occurred. 

Although we were a hospitable house- 
hold and nearly always had guests during 
the summer, this year we were more than 
usually busy, preparing for the reception 
of the most distinguished person who had 
ever come within my father’s acquaint- 
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ance. In August we were actually to en- 
tertain, in our plain home, the 
Oriental traveler, Dr. Heinrich Dieffen- 
bach, my father’s chum in his Berlin 
student days. Though father assured us 
that the great man was simple in his 
tastes, we girls looked forward with some 
dread to the coming of a guest who was 
the friend of princes and statesmen. 

We had refurnished the best bedroom, 
and all things were in readiness for his 
arrival which was fixed for the first of 
August. It happened, unfortunately, that 
the same date had been selected for her 
wedding day by a young lady whose 
bridesmaids Virginia and I were to be. 
Of course, we would be obliged to go, 
but we postponed our departure until the 
afternoon and planned to return early 
next morning, in order to show proper 
honor to our expected guest. 

Frank, our brother, who was absent 
with a camping party, was also expected 
home that day. To our dismay, instead 
of Frank came a telegram : 


Dr. Hurst: Your son Frank accidentally shot 
while hunting. Probably not serious, but come, 


Of course, father decided to go and no 
persuasions could avail to change my 
mother’s determination to go also. 

Here was a dreadful state of affairs! 
Virginia and I, with our bridesmaids’ 
dresses in our hands, began packing our 
trunk for our journey, while mother 
rushed frantically around, hunting up 
lint and bandages for poor Frank, and 
father packed his surgical instruments. 
The train on which we were all to go was 
due in an hour and the carriage was wait- 
ing for us now ! 

In our excitement—it was not till our 
bonnets were on and we were ready to 
start, that it dawned upon usthat Dr. Dieff- 
enbach was actually coming that evening, 
and there would be no one at home but 
poor, forgetful Zury. 

Then father began to remember some 
affairs of importance that must be attended 
to. He rushed up to the ‘‘ message-slate” 
in his office, and there were several mes- 
sages marked important. 
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“They will all have to be neglected,”’ 
iesaid, ‘except the last two. I really 

htn’t to go away, with Judge Steele’s 
brain fever so critical; but poor Frank ! 
Here, Zury, can you carry this note to 
adge Steele’s immediately. It’s import- 
got, 30 do it without fail.”’ 

Hetore a leaf from his prescription 
hook, and wrote hurriedly : 





«Am providentially hindered, Do not use 
bodanum. Send for Dr. Maxwell.” 


“Now, Zury, take it.’’ 

“Yes, sah, but dey’s a boy come dis 
ginnit wid dis note.’’ 

She handed my father a letter over 
shich he muttered impatiently : 

“That annoying real estate agent wants 
hear, within an hour, whether I will 
iy the Morgan lot. I'll answer him in 
;minute.’’ 

Another leaf torn from the prescription 
bok, on which he scribbles : 


I Have decided will wot. This is final.” 


“Now, Zury, take this to Thompson, 
a Fourth street.”’ 

“Yes, sah,’”’ replied Zury, ‘‘ but you 
‘member you said dis mawnin’ for me to 
fra bed in de woodshed for de peddler, 
Mike OReilly. You said you promised 
him a night’s lodgin’. What’ll I do’bout 
dat ? ” 

“Oh, let him stay if he comes,” said my 
fither. ‘* Hesaved Frank’s life once, and 
‘Tilnever deny the poor fellow a night’s 
bdging in the woodshed. He’s honest, 
you needn’t be afraid; besides, Dr. 
Diefenbach will be in the house.’’ 

“Yes, sah, I’ll try to ’member all de 
tings you's tole me, but I’se powerfully 
{mid I’ll furgit some ob ’em.”’ 

Iwas also so afraid of it, that I called 
lay into the library and turned four pic- 
tes with their faces to the wall. 

“Now, Zury,” said I, ‘‘ listen to what 
lay. You have exactly four things to do. 
The first is the note to Mrs. Judge Steele. 
When you've delivered that, turn the first 
jicture out. Then when you’ve taken the 
me to Mr. Thompson—I’ve put it in an 
tvelope, so you can’t get them mixed— 
tm the second out. Then Dr. Dieffen- 
mich will come. You must give him every 
tention. Put the library at his disposal 
iad give him the best room. When that 
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is done, turn the third picture out. Then 
Mike O'Reilly will come along. Put him 
in the woodshed. Then your duties are 
done and the fourtl picture may be turned 
out. Now, Zury, we rely on you to do 
your best. If you attend to everything 
properly and forget nothing, I’ll give you 
a pink lawn dress and—”’ 

‘‘ Hurry, Helen,” shouted my father, 
‘‘ we shall certainly miss the train.” 

In a moment we were all gone, and Zury 
was monarch of all she surveyed. What 
happened afterward we learned from her 
on our return. 

Realizing the responsibility of her posi- 
tion, she proceeded faithfully to the de- 
livery of the two notes. 

‘¢ When I tuk de note to Mis’r Thomp- 
son, de really state man, he tole me to 
wait a minute to see if dey’s any answer 
needed. He jes’ read it an’ den sey he: 
‘Blame de man! What fur he s’pose 
I gwine take laudanum ’cause he doan buy 
my lot! An’ Dr. Maxwell! Why, he 
ain’t got no money!’ Den he say some 
swear words I did’n jes’ kotch, an’ I 
come off to gib de odder note to Mis’ 
Jedge Steele. She tole me ter wait, too; 
so I jes’ sot down in de gran’ front hall, 
an’ de lady tuk de note, an when she read 
it, de tears come in her eyes, and she 
says, ‘Our ole physician. De life-long 
friend of ob de Jedge! To answer us in 
such away!’ Den I come away. I’se 
sorry bofe dem notes seem ter take sech 
bad effec’, but I’d done my duty, an’ I 
turn out de fust and second picters. 

‘¢T wuk’d on till well on ter night. I 
hadn’t lighted no lamps yit, fur de house 
cooler widout ’em. Jis bout dusk dere’s 
a tremenjous ring at de do’ bell. I went 
an’ dar was a gemman wid a satchel, an’ 
sez he: 

««<T met Dr. Hurst on de way to de 
train, an’ he said I should come right on.’ 

‘<¢ Yes,’ sez I, ‘he’s been expectin’ 
you dis long time. He’s got a room fixed 
up special, an’ said to show you straight 
to it.’”’ 

Zury conducted the guest to the grand 
front bedroom. She was going to light a 
lamp for him, when he declared he could 
wait on himself. 

“Docther Hurst’s a moighty foine 
man,’’ said the visitor. ‘It’s a kind 
harrut he hez. 


But ye maydn’t hev went 
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to all this bother for me. It’s meself as 
could resth aisy iny place at all.’’ 

‘*No, indeed, sah,’’ replied Zury. 
*¢ De doctah wanted yeu ter hab de bes’ 
in de house. An’ he said for me to put 
de libr’y at your ’sposal.’’ 

‘¢Oh, I’m no great rayder of books. 
Bleeged to ye, jes’ the same,” said the 
guest. 

This answer from so learned a man 
somewhat surprised Zury; but she re- 
flected that the hot eastern sun had prob- 
ably nearly put out the great scholar’s eyes. 

‘De doctah said for you not to be 
called in de mawnin’. You jes’ come 
down to de dinin’-room an’ ring de little 
bell wheneber you want yo’ breakfus, an’ 
Zury’ll hab it ready.” 

So saying, she left the distinguished 
man and proceeded to the library, where 
she turned out the third picture with 
great glee. 

‘¢ Now, who'll say Zury can’t ’member 
nuffin,”’ she soliloquized. ‘‘ Dar’s dem 
two letters wot make ’em bofe so mad 
*sposed of; an’ dat gran’ furrin’ man 
wot’s been all ober de yarth a restin’ his- 
sef in de spare-room. An’ now it’s all 
done but one picter.” 

At this instant the door-bell rang again. 
In the gathering darkness Zury could 
barely see that the new-comer was a 
young man, tall and slender. 

‘*] am a friend of Frank’s,’’ he said. 
‘I believe he did not expect me for a 
week, but I had to come to-night or not 
at all. I have heard of Frank’s wound, 
but I thought I would come on and let 
you dispose of me for the night, so that 
I may be ready to receive the poor fellow 
in the morning.” 

‘‘Oh, yas! Dey said ’fore dey left dat 
you was to git a night’s lodging if you 
come. Dey’s all mos’ awful grateful for 
what you’ve done in de pas’ for poor 
Marse Frank. Jes’ come fru de house.” 

Leading her somewhat puzzled guest 
through the house and into the back 
yard, she pointed to the outside flight of 
steps leading to the woodshed loft. 

‘¢ Dey said dat I’se to tell you to sleep 
dar. Ye kin git a hot breakfus’ in de 
kitchen in de mawnin’.”’ 

Zury turned away, leaving the young 
= to enjoy the hospitality of the wood- 
shed. 


‘¢ I’m a good deal puzzled,” he said to 
himself. ‘* I’ll make the best of it though. 
The girls are just home from boarding. 
school, and probably they’ve a houseful of 
company already, and this was the only 
place left.”’ 

Meantime, Zury, rejoicing that she had 
come to the end of her responsibilities for 
the night, turned out the last of the pic- 
tures and prepared to close up the house 
for the night. She was passing through 
the hall, a lamp in her hand, when she 
saw, through the open front door, a pecu- 
liar-looking man advancing cautiously 
toward her. He was slightly bent, had 
bushy black eyebrows and whiskers, 
shaggy hair and wore a slouch hat. — 

‘‘Kes eider ob de gaintlemans at 
home ?”’ he asked, in a deep voice. 

Zury’s heart beat with terror. ‘Jes’ 
wait till I see,’’ she evasively replied. 

She ran with her lamp back to the 
library, gave a final look at the pictures 
and thought rapidly : 

‘¢Now, all dem picters is turn out. 
Dis ain’t neither of de men dat was to 
lodged, for dey’s bofe here. Dis am a 
burglar! Asked if de men was home. 
Musn’t let him know. Hi! Yi! I know 
jes’ de way to fix him!” 

Returning, she invited the suspicious- 
looking man to follow her. He did so 
and was led into the library. 

‘¢ Jes’ come fru dis little room into de 
drawin’-room,’’ said the wily Zury, and 


ushered him into the strong, dark, square - 


linen-closet, with but one door, and no 
windows. It had been used of late by 
Frank for photographic purposes. Zury 
waited until he was inside, and then 
slammed the door and bolted it from the 
outside. She then dragged the sofa, a 
heavy table, and some arm-chairs to the 
spot, and made a barricade. 

Meantime there came a muffled voice 
from within : 

‘¢Madam, dees ees some meesdake! 
Let me assure you dees ees some mees- 
dake !’’ 

‘©Yas!’’ shouted his captor, ‘dis 
am a mistake. You thought ‘cause de 
doctah an’ Marse Frank’s away, dat poor 
Zury’d let you walk off wid de silber-ware 
an’ de gol’ watches, an’ mebbe call a 
’spress-wagon to help you off wid de pian- 
ner.”’ 
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‘¢Madam,’”’ came from within, ‘I 
am the frient of Dr. Hurst. From the 
titty I come to these suburban dom’cile 
for rest and converse with mine frient.”’ 

‘‘Rest ye’ll git till mawnin’, ef dat 
what ye’r after,’’ replied the relentless 
Zury. ‘* An’ as for dat Bobby Dommus- 
sle ye speak ob, if he dares show his head 
I've a ’volvah dat’ll make him take a good 
long rest, an’ you too, ef ye don’t stop 
your hollerin’.”’ 

This awful threat brought quiet, and 
Zury had leisure to determine her further 
course of action. 

‘¢ Now,”’ she reflected,’’ dar’s no usein 
me goin’ an’ wakin’ up dat Horizontal 
Trab’ler in de spare room. Poor tired 
man ! not wantin’ to put me to any extry 
trouble, an’ so grateful, an’ his poor eyes 
so bad he doan care ter read, do I put de 
libr’y at his ’sposal. No, I ain’t goin’ 
ter wake him! 

‘* As for de peddlin man in de wood- 
shed, I wouldn’t care so much for ’sturbin 
him, ’cause he didn’ seem berry grateful 
for his lodgin’, but dem kind’s always de 
most thankless. No, I ain’t gwine ter wake 
him. I’m gwine ter stan’ guard dis whole 
nigh in dis room my lone self an’ not gib 
de pris’ner to no han’s but Dr. Hurst’s in 
de mawnin’. Den won’t dey all be a 
praisin’ Zury, an twouldn’t s’prise me ef 
de young lady’d gib me a Jerry nice vic- 
tory lawn for de festibal.’’ 

So the long night passed and Zury 
stood guard. At day-break the express 


train brought us all home, Frank’s wound 
having proved trifling. 

When Zury had related to us the night’s 
adventures, and my father had procured 
a pair of pistols and a policeman, Zury 
removed her barricade, opened the door, 
and disclosed to my astonished father the 
form of his honored friend, Dr. Heinrich 
Dieffenbach ! 

The big German, in his foreign fashion, 
threw his arms around my father and 
kissed him. 

‘‘ Heinrich,” said my father, why did 
you raise this awful commotion ?”’ 

‘<Tt ees one meesdake,”’ he began, but 
there was no time for further explanations, 
for my mother, at that moment, discov- 
ered, coming from the spare room, his pipe 
in his mouth, and his pack in his hand, 
the grateful peddler, Mike O’Reilly. 

We did not stop to listen to his thanks 
for the unusual attentions shown him, for 
a common question rose to all our lips :— 

‘¢ Zury, who is in the woodshed ?”’ 

We ran to the back door just in time to 
see, coming down from the woodshed loft, 
the Reverend Augustus Houghton, a 
young divine of high social and intellect- 
ual rank, Frank’s Harvard chum. 

Our guests were all such sensible people 
that they appreciated even Frank’s up- 
roarious hilarity over Zury’s comedy of 
errors. We retained Zury, though I am 
afraid she was never made to understand the 
awful blunders she made that night, and 
that she still regards herself as a heroine 


Sweet Lady, I Love Thy Sweet Face. 


BY WM. C. JONES. 


And wish, oh wish, that it were mine; 
For beauty, form, and lovely grace, 
Is now, and ever will be thine! 


Ss lady, I love thy fair face, 


The night with lowering clouds and dark 
Has beauteous flashings in the sky ; 

But e’en the brilliant lightning’s spark 
Will not match the luster of thine eye! 


Vor. CXXIII—No. 10, 


And yet, sweet lady, kind ahd true, 
Why I adore thy face, 

I seek the rose in morning’s dew, 
Alone pure innocence to trace. 


God has implanted in our breast 
A love for all that’s pure ; 

Life’s pleasures man may go in quest— 
Alone doth woman lure. 





Entertaining Put of Moors. 





A BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


“ VERY possi- 
ble form of 
home enter- 
tainment that 
can be success- 
fully carried 
on out of doors 
is to be done 
in that way 
aN ' during this 
ey a =<, Summer of 
ey we grace. 

It was begun long ago in England, when 
ladies of high degree conceived the idea 
that it would be pleasanter to entertain 
guests in the open air, where all might 
have the benefit of natural scenery” and 
cool breezes. Our English cousins are 
particularly fortunate in that the season 
with them begins at a time when all na- 
ture is wearing its prettiest colors. June, 
July, August, and the early part of Sep- 
tember are to English society what De- 
cember, January, February, and the first 
month after lent are with us. 

Thus, with the elements and the season 

in their favor, English people of rank 
find themselves able to give very charm- 
ing entertainments, entirely out of doors, 
among the trees and flowers. After a 
time the idea was conceived of making 
the entertainments a little more studied 
than they were when first thought of, and 
then some Lady Bountiful hit upon the 
idea of having theatricals, musicals, and 
‘‘specialists’’ to assist in making these 
affairs enjoyable, and also to charge a 
small sum of admission, the proceeds to 
be devoted to any charitable enterprise 
which might commend itself to the dis- 
cretion of the patronesses. 
Like everything else that is English, 
and good at the same time, we have 
copied it in this country, and American- 
ized it so that it is practicable to our cli- 
mate and social needs. 

Consequently, oné finds this summer 
that the very most charming home gather- 
ings are those which are held out of doors, 
with some set performance to beguile the 
time, and mayhap with some worthy ob- 






ject to devour the proceeds which the 
guests may see fit to contribute. A two- 
fold aim is thus served. 

The first of these delightful open air 
matinées was held in the middle of June, 
at the country home of Mrs. Stevens, at 
Castle Point, above Hoboken. The play 
was ‘* As you like it,’’ and no less cele- 
brated theatrical people than Rose Cogh- 
lan, Rosina Vokes, Maud Harrison, 
Maurice Barremore, and others just as 
prominent, volunteered their services for 
the sake of the novelty of playing one of 
Shakespeare’s productions in the open air 
under fair skies, which environments his- 
tory tells us the great playwright enjoyed 
when writing this play. 

The affair was highly successful, and 
society people from everywhere came to 
witness it. The Biddles, for whom Phila- 

-delphia was created, and the Willings, 
now allied to the Astors, and one thou- 
sand other prominent people lent their 
gracious presence, and the affair was as 
happy as could have been hoped. 

Since then, Westchester, Manchester, 
Tuxedo and Staten Island have enjoyed 
similar treats, and this open air sort of 
entertainment bids fair to rule as long as 
the weather permits. 

Madame Patti tried it at Craig-Y-Nos 
last year, and was so pleased with the re- 
sults that she has been amusing herself 
building a theatre in which she might 
entertain her guests when the weather 
should be so inclement as to prevent the 
out-of-door performance. So it is thata 
fad, when once it commends itself to 
popularity, is carried to all extents and 
among all, whatever may be their social 
degree. 

For the modest housekeeper in a pretty 
country home, anything as pretentious as 
out-of-door theatricals is out of the ques- 
tion, unless these be of the simplest sort, 
and so selected that they can be carried 
on by the young folks in the family or 
neighborhood. But there are other ways 
of entertaining in the open air that are 
less ambitious and quite as enjoyable, at 
the same time causing no more work to 
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ENTERTAINING 


the home force of servants than would be 
entailed by an ordinary reception or 
dancing party. 

One of these is a lawn dance. And 
there is a new way of conducting these, 
so that they are less tiresome than the 
old-time dances on the green when trip- 
ping feet were delayed by long grass, ruts 
and possible twigs and stones, to crucify 
the muscles and try the patience of the 
dancers unto the extreme of weariness. 

The first and best of these methods is 
to secure a very large, square piece of 
linen crash, and secure it over the lawn 
by means of the long, heavy brads which 
are used for tacking down the markers 
and lines in atennis court. These should 
be placed at intervals of three or four 
inches around the edge of the crash, and 
then rows of them should cross each 
other all over the surface, making squares 
of perhaps two or three feet each. In 
this way the crash is held level and does 
not bulge or ‘‘ round up”’ unpleasantly 
under the feet of the dancers. The brads 
do not injure the lawn, and the protection 
afforded to the grass by the crash leaves 
it in far better condition than if the danc- 
ing took place directly upon the surface. 

For those who cannot secure a piece of 
linen sufficiently large forthe purpose, 
there is another way of treating the lawn 
so that it will be quite comfortable for a 
cotillion. This is done by rolling the 
grass heavily directly after it has been 
cropped close to the surface. Before the 
tolling is done, all foreign pieces, such as 
chips, stones, twigs, etc., should be care- 
fully picked off. The rolling does not 
injure the grass, while it renders it level 
and really prettier than before. 

At these entertainments no attempt is 
made at elaborate feasting. Dishes of 
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small cakes, crackers and bon-bons, are 
placed upon the table under a canopy, or 
in-doors in a room lighted by Japanese 
lanterns, and thrown open to guests. 
Frequently the only drink served is cham- 
pagne frappé. This is pre-eminently the 
fashionable drink upon all occasions other 
than dinners. There is no better recipe 
for champagne frappé than the one given 
by Ward McAllister in ‘‘Society as I 
Have Found It.” According to this 
book, the champagne bottles should be 
placed in a large can filled with pounded 
ice and salt, and then left there for 
twenty-five minutes, turning the bottles 
at intervals of five minutes. If properly 
packed and turned, the champagne when 
poured will have little flakes of ice float- 
ing around in it. 

Whether the home genius be endowed 
with the golden spoon which makes all 
thinks possible to the happy owner, or 
whether she be so limited in means that 
she must devise all sorts of ways for en- 
tertaining on even ever so small a scale, 
let her take heart and realize that this is 
the season of seasons for the exercise of 
her special home talent; for, whatever 
form her ingenuity may lead her to give 
to the various little gatherings which she 
is enabled to extend to her guests, she 
must surely make it possible for these 
hospitalities to be carried on out-of-doors, 
And here she has all the great advantages 
enjoyed by herself in common with those 
of more extended means, for, like the 
wealthiest women, she can have the same 
exquisitely-frescoed ceiling —the blue 
sky; the same rich carpet—the green, 
green grass, and all the bric-a-brac with 
which Nature surrounds those who have 
the grace and the appreciative taste to 
enjoy it. 














Three Tolevan Maps. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 


Ill. 


T last, as at 
’ first, one is 
forced to ad- 
mit there is 
no writing 
intelligibly 
© about Toledo. To 
say that it is a 
a shell with a rim 

»))) Of crustacean in- 

( habitants is not 
} description but 

generalization. 

Nothing is easier 

than to generalize 

over the city of 
the Visigoths. 

Perhaps, after 

staying there only 
three days I am audacious in writing any- 
thing, but for the impertinence I have 
two excuses, one being that few people 
stay so long, and the other that the actual 
Toledo utterly failed to dislodge the 
mental Toledo. Before I went there it 
existed as a city of terraces, of: houses 
whose roofs made hanging galleries from 
which dark-eyed ladies looked down on 
the lists in the Vega. The women I saw 
in Toledo may have had black eyes but 
they were neither beautiful nor ladies, 
and yet there gleams again for me on the 
cliff walls of Toledo the silken splendor 
of Aldigonde’s pavilion. 

The actual city has neither wisdom nor 
romance to disclose, and not much of 
what is uncommonly called interest. It 
serves but as a resting-place for the over- 
worked imagination. Somewhere between 
presentiment and emotion, Toledo lies— 
the Toledo, that is, of the mind, and the 
time spent within the gates of the hoary 
capital is but an hiatus between periods 
given over to visions. 

Which shall I write about asks one, 
wishing to tell the truth, the dream city 
or the real? And how can one decide 
when there is no vea/, when the descrip- 
tion uf Toledo as it exists is the descrip- 






tion of a stone three-quarters in shadow ? 

One easy method of describing Toledo 
is to tell what is not there. It is certain 
that we saw no lists in the Vega, no silken 
draperies, no beautiful women. The in- 
habitants made no effort to amuse us, but 
left us free to reconstruct the place with 
reverie, and destroy it again with ennui, 
In two days we built and tore down, and 
in the third found ourselves reduced to 
the commonplaceness of accepting the an- 
cient city for what it was, and instead of 
going about dreaming, we went looking. 
Matters had adjusted themselves, and we 
might have stayed on indefinitely, leading 
tranquil lives, and dreaming of Toledo as 
of any other dim tract of No Man’s Land 
that we never expected to behold except 
in dreams. 

Meanwhile our eyes saw whatever life 
was to be seen in Toledo. The blood 
flowed with comparative rapidity in a 
smart little street not far from the Fonda 
de Lino. We went there to buy a pistol, 
and the shop where such a modern inven- 
tion was to be found, was, of all places, 
an antiquary shop. But we remained to 
turn over what seemed to be treasures, 
and I have no doubt that all we did not 
buy were treasures. The rubbish we se- 
lected was not forced on us by the cheer- 
ful merchant whom I wish to commend 
as the only civil shopkeeper out of 
Madrid. He had the true American 
salesman’s sympathy for the purchaser, 
and instead of scowling at us over his 
brasero, after the almost universal Span- 
ish custom, he felt glad to show us his 
goods. His little shop—dark and dirty 
as a self-respecting antiquity shop ought 
to be—was a veritable museum of curios- 
ities. It was particularly rich in curios 
of the sixteenth century ; embroideries, 
carvings, tapestries, and encouraged by 
our exclamations at the first articles ex- 
hibited, he brought out of cabinets, 
drawers, and pigeon holes, an almost lim- 
itless treasury. Rembrandt would have 
found in this shop abundant material for 
enriching his studio. From a back room 
no larger than a ‘closet, the merchant 
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brought forth a pile of coverlets of velvet, 
silk, and stuff stiff with gold and silver, 
that reached to his shoulder. It seemed 
as if this merchant had robbed all the 
beds of the sixteenth century, and heaped 
their riches and luxuries in the narrow 
compass of hisshop. Antiquearms, coats 
of mail, shields that preserve traces of the 
golden cross, Moorish scimitars and pon- 
jards, with chased silver scabbards, or 
sheaths of velvet or leather, chaplets of 
cedar of Lebanon, gold and silver images 
of curious taste, and innumerable other 
articles of ancient fashion, and almost un- 
known uses—all these things has this pov- 
erty-stricken merchant in his costly and 
singular collection, and he allows you to 
turn and tumble over every article to your 
heart’s content. 

Upon the walls were hung trophies 
wrested from the Moors, and a banner 
captured by Don John, at Lepanto. As 
to the latter, knowing how jealously 
Spain has ever guarded the spoils of her 
naturalson, we kept an incredulous silence. 
Our enthusiam, otherwise, was quite sat- 
isfactory to the merchant, and he fed it 
lavishly. From a tiny fadatiere of some 
strange smelling wood, he extracted a 
bracelet woven from the hair of Don 
Pedro and Maria Padilla. He followed 
this with another, a snuff-box in silver, 
which he shook in his hand eliciting a 
sound like a dry pea in its pod. This he 
was about to open after smilingly assert- 
ing it contained the preserved heart of 
Mendoza, but we looked him sternly in 
the face, all our admiration turned to 
sadness, quickly paid him for the pistol 
and other purchases, and departed. I 
have regretted since that I took offense so 
quickly. It could have done meno harm 
to look at the withered membrane—of 
course it was not the heart of Mendoza, 
but it could have done no harm to look! 

The other shops in the palace of the 
merchants sold more modern rags than the 
one we patronized. Half of them sported 
in the windows and before the doors a mot- 
ley collection of cotton scarfs, stockings 
and shirts, while the other half exhibited 
an equal gaudy show of vegetables of 
which the staple were beans and garlic. 
It was not easy to pick out of the knot of 
people clustered about each shop door, 
the merchant and the customer, for in 


Spain both are plural. No onein Toledo 
goes alone to the market-place; every 
citizen is accompanied by his entire 
household, and to meet this concerted 
action as a measure of self protection, the 


? 


proprietor surrounds himself with his parti- — 


sans. Accordingly, when the two armies 
join battle over a pint of beans ora yard of 
calico, the place of the merchants be- 
comes a very lively spot. 

In comparison, the Zocodover, now 
called the Plaza de la Constitucion, is 
dead, although it is the popular prom- 
enade of the citizens. There the Tole- 
dan, not being animated by the desire to 
get a real advantage of his neighbor, 
manifests his absolute indifference to 
everything and everybody. It is colder 
in the Zocadover than in other parts of 
Toledo, which is natural, for it is open 
while the narrow and winding streets 
were so built by the Moors to protect 
them against sun and wind. But the 
cold seems caused by the frown of the 
Alcazar that crowns, stiff and severe, the 
crest on the right. 
people in the plaza, sometimes a party of 
very poor peasants chatting together in 
mournful monotonous voices, and always 
three or four offices who flung their white 
braided blue capes over their shoulders, 
rolled and smoked cigarettes and, at regu- 
lar intervals, solemnly saluted themselves. 
The shops about the place might as well 
have been closed for all the custom they 
attracted, but the cafés, especially that of 
the Constitucion, enjoyed a rushing trade. 
We used to drop in to shiver on a bench 
as hard as those of the Zocodover and 
listen to the conversation. This listening 
could not be called eavesdropping, for 
every speaker roared out his sentiments 
so as to be heard in all parts of the 
room. The favorite and constantly re- 
curring word of these chocolate and 
coffee-drinkers was ‘‘abajo.’’ Everybody 
seemed to be desirious to put something 
or everythingdown. We, noteverybody, 
for the officers and the cadets from the 
Alcazar military school spoke of institu- 
tions they were willing to leave standing, 
But these were mostly in Madrid, where 
the officers had been and the cadets laid 
eager plans to go. 

These bored officers and callow cadets 
formed our last link with the modern 
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world. We clutched at it, this final day, 


» in order to resist the deadly fascination of 


ruins and went tosee how and where they 
live. We went first to the college of 
Santa Cruz, where the sons of officers are 
lodged during the three years course of 
the military instruction enjoined by the 
State. There was less than a hundred of 
these youths, who pay $1.00 a day for 
their board ; the remaining five hundred 
cadets being lodged and boarded in the 
Alcazar for half that sum. 

The college of Santa Cruz—formerly a 
hospital, founded by Cardinal Mendoza, is 
one of the loveliest early sixteenth century 
buildings of Spain—an era when the florid 
Gothic was merging into the Renaissance. 
In this monument the transition is ac- 
complished without any of the incon- 
gruities so frequently met with in 
plateresque examples. Surely Enrique de 
Egas, when he placed the matchless group 
of the Invention of the Cross over the por- 
tal, wrought with the inspired chisel of 
Alonzo Cano. The patio fulfills the gatis 
promise. It is surrounded by two stories 
of light arcades supported by slender 
white columns, and it contains a stair- 
case the like of which cannot be seen 
elsewhere in Spain. Upon it have been 
lavished all the resources of artists trained 
in two fruitful schools, the Renaissance 
and the Mudejos. 

But we kasten to visit the home of the 
other five hundred cadets; we feel more 
interested in them than in these pampered 
young aides-de-camp, and, besides, no- 
body asks us to see any other part of 
Santa Cruz but the patio. Presently we 
are climbing the highest hill of Toledo in 
the shadow of the Royal Alcazar. We 
stand for a moment in the plaza beneath 
its frowning facade and enjoy a magnifi- 
cent view of Toledo, its descending 
streets just distinguishable among sloping 
roofs; its ascending spires that still are 
minarets; its broad road to the bridge of 
Alcantara, the green-blue Tagus, the 
granite hill opposite crowned by the 
ruined castle of San Cervantes. All the 
details of this view look like a work of 
Nature in which man had no part. 

The Alcazar, too, looks like a part of 
the rock on which it stands. Its inde- 
structible walls have had nire centuries 
in which to amalgamate with their 


foundations. And yet this palace has 
seen terrible convulsions. The Porty- 
guese burned it in the war of succession, 
and Cardinal Lorenzana restored it for 
Charles III. just in time for Soult’s sol- 
diers to occupy itas a barrack. The same 
troops burned it again when evacuating the 
half-ruined city. It was left to itself for 
half a century, Isabella having bestowed 
her love and money elsewhere, and then 
the short lived republic began to restore 
it for a military school. Alphonso com- 
pleted the work and carried out the inten- 
tion. Now the vast quadrangle echoes to 
the. spurred-heels of lively school-boys, 
their names are scribbled on the fine 
staircase and their mischievous eyes peer 
down from the upper galleries on the 
sauntering strangers. They are under the 
charge of an Inspector-General and a nu- 
merous staff of teachers. They pay a 
nominal price for their board, but the 
instruction, which comprehends a cur- 
riculum almost identical with that of 
West Point, is gratuitous. A very fe- 
laxed discipline, compared to our Hudson 
River Academy, prevails in the Alcazar. 

On the low parapet, in front of the 
palace, I lingered for awhile. The roofs 
below me lay plunged in dark blue 
shadows. The end of the afternoon and 
our stay approached. Three days had 
elapsed since we reached Toledo, and we 
knew as much of its physiognomy as 
we could ever learn. We had seen its 
churches and chapels, its palaces of king 
and monk. These ghosts had filled me 
with an impatient longing to be gone. 

We ran back to the Fonda de Lino and, 
for the last time, entered the omnibus to go 
to the station. With some confusion, for 
we had cut him remorselessly, we recog- 
nized Alexis Amandry in a fellow-passen- 
ger. He had put on a broad-brimmed 
sombrero in place of his usual silk hat, 
and, with the exchange, he seemed to 
have taken on another character. He 
had nothing to say, but waved his hand 
and continued to read a little note book. 

The train started, bearing us southward, 
and, as we took our last look at the city 
disappearing behind its granite hills, we 
tried to answer a question, unanswerable 
then and which has remained unsolved, 
Were we glad or were we sorry that we 
had seen Toledo ? 
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A Summer Lopl. 


JOHN RANDOLPH 
was about to do 
something eccen- 
tric ; instead of 
starting in July 

.~upon the usual 

* hackneyed round 

viyof watering- 

places and sea- 
side resorts, he 
was going into the 
country— was 
going then, too, 
and it was not quite the middle of May. 

He came to this decision upon the im- 

pulse of the moment, but several things 

led up to it. In the first place, he had 
idly picked up a magazine in the read- 
ing-room of his club, which had some of 

Hamilton Gibson’s exquisite illustrations 

of country by- ways in it ; while in another 

periodical he chanced to read : 


“Sweet sounds and odors fold me like a sleep; 
A wood-bird whistles from its piny bower.” 


And, somehow, a vision of his boyhood 
days rose before him—a vision of long, 
deliciously idle hours spent lying at full 
length on the carpet of pine needles, 
while the wood-thrush softly whistled 
over his head. How well he remembered 
the flicker’s wild laughter and the swift 
whir of the partridge’s wing, and even 
the little bunches of hepaticas, which al- 
ways grow in the hollows at the foot of 
the great beech. Years had passed since 
then—years which had wearied him body 
and soul, and had shaken his faith in the 
belief that there was anything good 
under the sun—certainly there was noth- 
ing new—but up in the hill-country 
there might be some old things worth 
viewing. 

Acting promptly upon his decision, he 
had been at a quiet little inn in the Deer- 
field hill region a week. He had ram- 
bled about the country—and driven, when 
his landlord could be prevailed upon to 
spare his one steed—and had finally sent 
for his own horse. But nothing seemed 
as he expected; the pine trees had not 
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their old resinous odor, as heremembered 
it; the birds were not those of his youth ; 
the poetical part of country life was a 
vain delusion of the poet’s brain, and 
happiness and content, ignus fatut, 
which were just as elusive in the seclusion 
of the Deerfield hills as in the turmoil of 
the city—they were here, as there, beau- 
tiful, shining pebbles, which he ever pur- 
sued and which ever eluded his grasp or 
broke at his touch. 

There was nothing even to arouse his 
curiosity, until one day, during a drive, 
he passed a low, rambling house, with 
wide verandas and dormer windows. He 
was mainly curious about it, because it 
was so unlike other houses in the vicinity, 
and because its appearance indicated that 
its inmates were, perhaps, possessed of 
more refinement than their neighbors. It 
was painted a delicate gray, and nestled 
at the foot of a velvety-green slope, which 
was crowned by an orchard in the pink 
flush of half bloom; there was a level 
stretch of meadow on one side, and on 
the other an old-fashioned garden, which 
lost itself among cherry and plum trees 
that were sending a snowy freight of fra- 
grant petals down the sparkling waters of 
a merry little brook. Vines climbed the 
porch and veranda, a hammock was 
swung from tree to tree, and rustic seats 
here and there gave the grounds an invit- 
ing look. 

His landlady could only give him the 
information that the Armington’s lived 
there, and that they were ‘‘ dreadful se- 
clusive folks.’’ That the family consisted 
of an unmarried brother and sister, and 
their niece, ‘‘ daughter of, she who was, 
Mary Armington,’’ added the landlady, 
folding her plump hands as she sank into 
a chair and prepared for that bit of gos- 
sip which is ever so dear to the country 
heart. 

‘¢ She was high-headed, Mary Arming- 
ton was; there wasn’t anybody good 
enough for her about here, and she went 
off and married a city chap, who painted 
pictures and turned out to be poorer’n 
Job’s off ox.’” Then the woman gave a 
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contemptuous little sniff, whether of de- 
rision of ‘‘city chaps’’ in general, or of 
the attenuated state of Job’s ox, Ran- 
dolph could not decide. He smiled 
quietly and said : 

‘« And then !”’ 

‘¢ They both died, and this girl, that’s 
Joyce, she came to live with her uncle 
and aunt. Was them trout cooked all 
right this morning ?”’ she asked, her mind 
suddenly reverting to culinary affairs. 

‘¢Very nice, Mrs. Johnson; I think 
I'll try my luck again.” 

So he shouldered his rod, and strolled 
off in the direction of a glen through 
which a trout brook ran. At the entrance 
of the glen there lay the picturesque 
ruins of an old mill; the dismantled 
sides, bare beams and rafters in sorrowful 
contrast with the fresh young verdure on 
the hillside beyond. ‘Time and the ele- 
ments had joined in warfare against it; 
the lichens only had regarded it pityingly 
and had bestowed their tender ministra- 
tions upon its time-worn frame. The 
sight of the decaying timbers gave rise to 
a train of fancies, and it required no 
great stretch of imagination to see the 
sturdy farmers coming and going with 
their grain and grists. While the sun, 
shining through the leaves, cast shifting 
shadows in the interior—shadows which 
might, well enough, be the form of the 
long gone miller, in his dust-colored suit, 
busily passing back and forth; while the 
dancing waters, in the sunbeams, made 
the air seem ‘‘gray with the ghost of 
bread.”” But the wheel’s busy hum was 
hushed ; he was walking where the flume 
had once flowed so swiftly ; man’s handi- 
work had perished, yet the brook ran on, 
and on, with a happy murmur. 

Randolph was so absorbed in his re- 
flections that he paid little heed to his 
footsteps, until he was brought to a sud- 
den halt by an ominous growl, and found 
himself confronted by a large Shepherd 
dog, and stumbling over a young girl and 
her sketching paraphernalia. 

He gathered himself up, and drew 
back, while the girl said, with a reassur- 
ing little smile : 

**Don’t be afraid, Corydon will not 
hurt you.”’ 

‘*] deserve to be hurt for my stupid- 
ity,” he replied, stooping to pick up, and 
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put in place, an easel which he had upset. 
‘¢ How much damage have I done ?”’ 

‘*None, whatever; unless, perhaps, 
you have frightened my subject (a long- 
legged beetle) away. I was only making 
‘near-the-ground ’ studies.”’ 

‘¢ May I look at your sketch-book ?” 

‘¢ Certainly ;” and she handed it to 
him with quiet grace, while he made 
rapid notes of a fair, oval face, clear 
hazel eyes shaded by long dark lashes, 
and an abundance of light brown hair 
loesely coiled in the back, and breaking 
into softly curling rings about the low, 
broad forehead; he saw, too, that she 
was slight, and wore a simple gray flannel 
dress, tastened at the throat with a knot 
of ribbon. 

*‘ Don’t be critical, please,’’ she said, 
as he turned the leaves of the sketch- 
book, finding page after page filled with 
dainty bits,—gracefully curved ferns, slim 
befrilled daisies, feathery sprays of June 
grass and a bunch of crimson clover with 
a golden- belted bee poised above it; and 
again, the outlines of a graceful elm 
against a blue and white sky, or an angle 
of old rail-fence, with a cornel-bush in 
full flower. 

Randolph could not commend its con- 
tents and their close fidelity to nature 
highly enough. He was tired of method, 
he said, and found the departure she had 
made most refreshing. And while he 
turned the leaves, Joyce observed him to 
be a tall elderly gentleman—at least, he 
seemed elderly to her nineteen- year-old 
eyes—with dark closely cropped hair, a 
military mustache, stern gray eyes, but 
with a gracious, debonair manner, and 
thought, ‘* Uncle David would be glad to 
know him, and to talk with him of the 
doings of the world.’’ 

Then she commenced to put her color- 
box in order and make preparations for 
going home. 

‘‘Do let me carry it for you,’”’ offered 
Randolph. 

‘¢ Thank you,”’ returned Joyce, simply. 
‘*T shall be glad to have you.” 

‘* This way, please,’’ and she turned 
down a little path leading obliquely across 
the slope of the glen. ‘I want you to 
see the one picturesque feature of the 
vicinity.”” And when they reached the 
bottom of the hill, she pointed back to a 
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pretty little water-fall, which veiled the 
rocks with a silvery threaded, softly fall- 
ing stream. Then they came up from 
the bottom of the glen into a meadow, 
following the curves of the brook, noting 
its sparkling waters and little cascades, its 
gentle murmur, save when an uncouth 
stone, checking its way, caused it to 
brawl impatiently; then, making a bold 
plunge around the obstacle, it collected 
its divided waters and flowed on more 
musically than before. 

‘¢ That points a moral for us,’’ laughed 
Joyce, calling her companion’s attention 
to it. ‘*Why should not we thus treat 
difficulties that come in our way, struggle 
hard until we overcome them, then go 
singing on our journey, instead of wasting 
precious time in useless repinings ?”’ 

‘¢ A very pretty theory, Miss—’’ ‘Then 
he paused a moment inquiringly. 

‘€ Joyce Alison,” she replied, simply. 
‘¢ And you, I know, are Mr. Randolph.”’ 

Randolph bowed in acquiescence, and 
thought of the delightful unconvention- 
ality of their mutual presentation. 

‘« But you were about to say something 
of a theory; please finish your sentence.” 

‘¢T was only going to say that you, who 
have probably never had a real difficulty 
in your life, cannot know how hard it 
would be to put such a theory in prac- 
tice.” And he spoke with deep feeling 
in his voice, and stooped to pick some of 
the violets purpling the bank which 
sloped to the brook-side. 

‘¢ Not those, I beg of you! ’’ exclaimed 
Joyce, making a little motion of entreaty. 
‘*It would be sacreligious.”’ 

‘¢ Why?” asked Randolph, with amaze- 
ment. 

* Just awhim of mine. That special 
spot is sacred to the ‘ Little Glendorcers,’ 
you’ve read about them, haven’t you, 
how they lived 


‘For twice a thousand years 
Floating through the radiant ether?’ 


until weary of life in the ‘ upper deeps of 
Heaven,’ they come down to earth that 
their little lives might pass—then you 
recollect, 


‘ All their joys and sweet regrets 
Bloomed in banks of violets.’ 


Now this particular bank is consecrated 


* 
to their memories, for it is always so 
royally purple, so laden with bloom that 
I am sure that it is the very spot where 


‘Into earth their souls they breathed.’ ” 


‘‘TIt is a very poetic fancy,’’ laughed 
Randolph, ‘‘ but I am so prosaic and 
matter-of-fact that I am afraid I hardly 
appreciate it.”’ 

‘¢ You must think my head full of silly 
notions,’’ said Joyce, half apologetically. 
‘But I amso much alone that I have 
come to depend largely upon my rather 
fertile imagination for companionship.” 

Then they walked on in silence for a 
moment, Randolph thinking what a rara 
aris he had found—a simple country 
maiden who wore flannel with the grace 
of a duchess, and who was full of poetic 
fancies and artistic ideas. 

They soon reached the house and Ran- 
dolph was presented to Mr. and Miss 
Armington. The former, a slight, spare 
man of fifty, dressed in rough gray clothes, 
but having the unmistakable look of a 
gentleman. There was no unsatisfied, 
disappointed air about the man, as if he 
thought his life a failure and was power- 
less to make it otherwise. Miss Armington 
was a grave, quiet woman with sad eyes, 
and hair broadly streaked with gray, and 
tense lines about her mouth—lines that 
told of suffering—though there wasa calm, 
benign look on her countenance as if she 
was now at peace. Perhaps she had 
battled and conquered, though her ex- 
pression indicated resignation rather than 
victory ; possibly she had tested the bitter 
truth that the ‘‘next saddest thing toa 
great defeat is a great victory.’’ Strange 
companions for a young girl, Randolph 
thought. 

Their simple, kindly welcome, placed 
Mr. Randolph quite at his ease, while his 
affable manner and rare conversational 
power, so delighted Mr. Armington that 
he gave him a cordial invitation to come 
again and to come often, for he had found 
him willing todiscuss Darwin and Spencer, 
which was a sure passport to his favor. 

As for Randolph, time no longer hung 
heavily on his hands; and he found that 
his lonely spring days were delightfully 
spent ; nor did he always discuss evolu- 
tion and protoplasm with Mr. Arming- 
ton; but oftener made his way into the 
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old-fashioned garden when Joyce was 
transplanting from her hot- bed, and where 
he held zinnias and asters for her, while 
she made cosy nests for their tiny root- 
lets in the moist, warm earth. Then 
later, they strolled through the daisy- 
starred meadows, she, listening with rapt 
attention to his descriptions of European 
scenery, or more delightedly to his tales 
of the art wonders of Italy. Again there 
were long quiet mornings on the shady ve- 
randa when he read Rossetti to her, the 
humming birds flitting in and out of the 
honeysuckles, and the bees droning away 
in the hearts of the great red roses for an 
accompaniment. Sothesummer days went 
slipping swiftly by, Joyce made happy by 
new books, and by having some one to 
talk to of her pursuits; thinking all the 
time ‘‘ How kind he is, how patient with 
my ignorance!’’ While Randolph was 
happy in his association with this pure 
young girl, whose influence was making 
him less cynical, and was renewing his 
faith in womanhood. He regarded her 
as little more than a child, yet there were 
times when he thought if fate had been 
more kind; if there was not between 
them the gulf of disparity in years, of a 
misspent past, how inexpressibly sweet it 
would be to fold that fair young girl to 
his heart; how reverently he would re- 
gard her—how tenderly cherish her! But 
there was an impassable barrier between 
them; and remorse, the nemesis of a 
wasted life, held him with merciless grasp. 
He was a man of the world, and was not 
wont to be so humble, or to think aught 
should be denied him; but conscience 
had awakened, and this girl should be 
sacred. 

Joyce was in the garden one afternoon 
filling a basket with creamy syringas and 
great red roses, Randolph holding the 
branches aside while she cut the flowers ; 
reaching hastily for one more perfect than 
the others in its crimson and size, she tore 
an ugly wound in her delicate wrist with 
a great thorn. 

‘¢ One must undergo something to gain 
perfection ;” she said, with a brave little 
smile, while he tenderly bound up the 
injured wrist with his handkerchief. 
Then he lightly raised her hand to his 
lips making a laughing little speech about 
kissing the spot to make it well, looking 


down into the soft hazel eyes and flushed 
face, and there seeing something that 
caused his heart to beat quickly, and also 
caused him to make a sudden resolve. 

‘« Let me carry the flowers to the house 
for you, while you are thinking if you 
have any commissions for me to execute. 
I am going back to New York, I came to 
say good-by.”’ 

Joyce put out her hand with an im- 
ploring, detaining motion, for there had 
at that moment come to her a revelation 
of all he was to her, and of the emptiness 
and dreariness of her life without him, 
John Randolph could not help seeing it, 
nor help seeing her pallor, and it gave 
him the keenest sorrow. 

She quickly recovered herself. ‘You 
are very kind,’’ she said. ‘* Are you 
equal to matching embroidery silks, and 
can you tell heliotrope from pink? If so, 
please send me five yards of ribbon—” 

They were at the door, and he inter- 
rupted her by asking if she had a half 
hour to spare him. 

‘¢ There is something I wish to tell you,” 
he said, following her into the little par- 
lor and seating himself near her. 

‘¢ |havea wifein France. Donot look 
at me with such horror in your eyes, nor 
move away from me as if I were plague 
stricken, but pity me, for you do not 
know what it costs me to tell you this.” 

‘Then spare yourself the pain ;’’ re- 
turned Joyce, pale to the very lips, and 
rising from her chair. 

Randolph placed his hands gently on 
her shoulders: ‘‘ Please sit down again 
and listen to me for a few moments. 
Years ago I was a wild young student in 
Paris, neither better nor worse than my 
mates; we each had one favcrite, and 
believed life to be all that Béranger pic- 
tured it. One memorable night we were 
at a masquerading frolic; all were in 
exuberant spirits, wine circulated freely, 
I drank too much, my brain was dulled 
and blood fired, I was ready for any en- 
terprise, however rash. Some one sug- 
gested that we should arrange ourselves 
in couples, and that one of the party 
should personate a priest and perform the 
marriage ceremony. We entered into the 
spirit of the frolic with eagerness, and a 
brother of one of the young girls offered 
his services to bring a young man who 
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would enact the rdéle of priest. We, 
Ninon and I, were the first couple joined, 
then something about the assumed priest 
aroused young Graham’s suspicions, and 
led him to make inquiries. The result 
was, that Pierre, thinking that it would 
be a fine thing to have his sister, at least, 
actually married toa rich young Ameri- 
can, had brought a young man who had 
just taken orders, and Ninon and I were 
man and wife.’’ 

Joyce sat with a white face and a look 
of anguish in her beautiful eyes—the 
basket of flowers was in her lap and her 
hand lay idly among them; as Randolph 
finished his sentence, her fingers convul- 
sively closed around a rose, and the briar 
on the stem caused her to make a little 
exclamation. 

‘¢What is it?’’ asked Randolph, anx- 
iously. 

‘¢ Only another thorn ;’’ she answered, 
with a pitiful little smile. But through 
her mind there ran a sentence she had 
read incredulously that very morning: 
‘‘Love when he comes wandering like a 
lost angel to our door, is at once admitted, 
welcomed, embraced ; his quiver is not 
seen ; if his arrows penetrate, this wound 
is like a thrill of new life; there are no 
fears of poison, none of the barb no leech’s 
hand can extract; that perilous passion— 
an agony ever in some of its phases, 
with many an agony througout,—is be- 
lieved to be an unqualified good.’’ 

There was profound silence in the little 
parlor as these words slowly passed 
through Joyce’s mind—the fragrance of 
the roses and syringas was stiflingly 
sweet; and outside a river sang its few 
plaintive notes. Joyce looked up at 
Randolph—there were set lines about his 
mouth and an expression of pain in his 
fine gray eyes. Happiness was almost 
within his grasp and again it proved to be 
an evanescent bubble. 

‘¢Was there not something more you 
wished to tell me;’’ said Joyce, in a low 
constrained voice. ‘‘I interrupted you 
with my foolish little cry.’’ 

‘¢ Only this, that at first I did not re- 
alize my situation and the extent of my 
folly. I had some Quixotic notion of 
educating and refining Ninon, who was 
very beautiful, and making a lady of her. 
But I soon found that she was shallow 


and coquettish, and finally that she was 


' faithless and intriguing. But as there 


was not sufficient proof of her infidelity to 
procure a legal separation, I provided for 
her maintenance and left her to her 
follies. You look shocked—and God 
knows I would rather spare your innocent 
ears from hearing this recital, and myself 
the pain and humiliation of telling my 
story; but I wish you to know me in all 
my unworthiness, and to throw myself 
upon your mercy. 

‘¢ Where did I go then? ToGermany, 
to Italy, to Egypt—I became a wanderer 
upon the face of the earth. Did I see 
Ninon again? Yes; once, riding in the 
carriage of a notorious baron. I could 
then have obtained a divorce, but dis- 
liked the publicity and was indifferent— 
my faith in womankind was weak; I 
thought none trustworthy, and had no 
desire to marry again. Now, I am about 
to sail for France; I have a desire to be 
free, and must know whether Ninon is 
still living. 

‘¢Tell me if you utterly despise me,” 
he said, rising from his chair; ‘‘and if I 
may dare hope that your thoughts will 
follow me on my journey.”’ He bent 
over Joyce, and took her hands in his 
strong grasp, and looked down in her 
sweet face. 

‘‘T shall think of you daily,’’ she re- 
plied, with faltering voice, ‘‘and pray 
every night for your safety on sea and 
land.” 

‘‘If Miss Armington is willing, may I 
write to you, and hope for a few words of 
remembrance in return ?”’ 

“¢ Certainly.’ 

‘‘Then good-by, and may God bless 
you and keep you in charge.”’ 

No caress, no word of endearment, 
though he felt an insane desire to fold 
her to his heart, and hold her there for- 
ever. But with all his shortcomings and 
strong passions, John Randolph was a 
man of honor, and, hard as the struggle 
was, left her with a simple hand clasp. 

Joyce pleaded a headache, and re- 
mained in her room the rest of the day, 
and made her appearance at the break- 
fast-table pale and heavy-eyed, and per- 
formed her simple tasks in a listless 
manner. Going into the parlor, she 
found the forgotten basket of roses and 
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syringas, now a worthless, wilted mass; 
the vivid crimson dulled; its creamy 
white, gray, while a sickening odor arose 
from them. She threw open the shutters ; 
then came back and drew out a drawer 
of a little table, and emptied them in; 
she could not bear to destroy them, and 
yet wished them out of sight, for they 
too forcibly reminded her of the painful 
scene of the previous day. Then she 
threw herself upon the couch, and burst 
into a passion of tears. Miss Arm- 
ington, coming into the room, heard her 
sobs, and, with the penetration developed 
by sorrow, divined the troubled state of 
her heart, and seated herself beside her, 
and lifted her slight, young figure gently 
from the pillows, and held her in her 
arms as she might have held a weary 
child. 

‘¢ What grieves you, Joyce? Tell your 
old auntie; perhaps she can help you.” 

‘*Oh! auntie, I cannot tell you. Iam 
troubled, and yet have no right to my 
sorrow.” 

‘< Tell me all, unreservedly,’’ said her 
aunt, stroking the fair head gently. ‘It 
will lighten your burden to share it.” 

Then, with many sobs and falterings, 
Joyce made her confession, and gave the 
outlines of Randolph’s story, saying: ‘I 
feel humiliated; 1 have given my love 
unsought, and when I know it is wrong. 

4Oh! auntie, what shall I do?” 

‘«Try and be calm; you did not com- 
mit yourself—he had no idea of your pref- 
erence. But, my child, that your love is 
hopeless, is, alas, your woman’s lot,’’ and 
Miss Armington rose and slowly walked 
to the window to conceal her emotiqn. 
‘« If you could read the heart histories of 
a hundred women you would find more of 
real heroism than in many a battle-field— 
renunciation, self-abnegation, silent en- 
durance, patient suffering, and hopeless 
waiting—” 

‘Why auntie, this is so unlike you! 
Your earnestness terrifies me: can it be 
possible that there is so much sorrow in 
the world? You have lived here quietly 
all your life, how do you know this?” 
And Joyce, forgetting her own troubles for 
the moment, rose from the couch, and 
going to the older woman, put her strong 
young arms about her, and kissed the 
furrowed face. 
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“¢ Joyce,’’ she said, solemnly, ‘‘ my life 
was not always as serene as it is now— 
once it was full of vain struggles with a 
rebellious heart, of sharp conflicts between 
duty and desire. Once I suffered as you 
are suffering now.’’ 

‘¢ Tell me, please, all about it.” 

‘¢ Sometime, perhaps, but not at present. 
I forgot tosay that Mr. Randolph asked my 
permission towriteto you. Icould seeon 
reason why he should not, and told him 
so.” 

A few days after, a letter and an ex. 
press package arrived for Joyce. The 
package contained some long coveted 
books, and the letter was dated, New 
York, July 27th, and read as follows: 


‘¢ Dear Miss ALISON:—I send you by 
express to day, a box containing some 
books. May I hope that you will accept 
them, and that they will serve to interest 
and please you, as well as to convey to 
you the great regard I have for your wel- 
fare and happiness, and I ask that you will 
try and think of me kindly, and that you 
will write to me, and write freely, of 
your occupations, your readings, and 
thoughts. If you address Paris, Poste 
Restante, I will be sure to receive. With 
kind remembrances to your uncle and 
aunt, I am always, 

‘¢ Faithfully yours, 
‘¢ JoHN RANDOLPH.” 


Joyce replied: ‘‘I cannot sufficiently 
thank you for your beautiful gift, or your 
evident consultation of my taste and pref- 
erence. The books are those which I 
most desired, and I can only say that I 
am truly grateful for your thoughtfulness. 
Indeed I shall think of you kindly. I 
thought of you the next night after your 
departure, of the pleasure you would have 
taken in watching from our porch the 
glorious sunset, all-golden and peace-giv- 
ing. Do you suppose that mother nature 
felt a little sorrow for this forlorn and be- 
reft daughter of hers, and thought to con- 
sole her with a pretty sunset and a slowly 
rising moon? I beg pardon, but you 
asked me to write freely, and I do think 
it a sad bereavement to lose a kind friend, 
even if only by absence.”’ 

In due time there came another letter 
bringing news of Randolph's safe arrival, 
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and of the receipt of Joyce’s acknowl- 
edgment of her gift. He gave in ita 
description of his voyage, and told herin 
glowing terms of some pictures he had 
been to see—of fine music he had heard ; 
every line showing tender solicitude, 
thoughtful consideration, anda desire to 
relieve the monotony of her days. She, 
in return, writing of the simple incidents 
of her quiet life; of her readings, her 
rambles, her dreamings; each letter as 
perfect in its way as one of her dainty 
sketches, and treasured by him, so care- 
fully. 

Thus the summer lapsed into autumn ; 
Joyce faithfully performing her duties and 
never faltering in her resolves; her pa- 
tience and cheerfulness causing Miss 
Armington to wonder—and leading her 
to think that her niece’s heart was only 
lightly touched after all. But she little 
knew the effort it cost Joyce to so school 
and command her feelings; and that time 
dragged, oh, so heavily—the only really 
bright days being those signalized by a 
letter from France. 

Randolph’s letters were so kind; too 
kind for her peace of mind she thought. 
He wrote : 

‘‘T have been trying to deceive my- 
self; sitting here in my quiet room, I 
have been recalling the incidents of the 
past summer, trying to make them seem 
real. I have stiven so earnestly that it 
seems to me my thoughts should resolve 
themselves into something tangible; that 
a fair-haired, hazel-eyed young women 
should stand before me with her 'slight, 
graceful figure; that she should be seated 
in yonder chair, busily engaged with 
some dainty sewing, while I should geta 
volume and read to her. Alas! it is but 
a vain delusion ; the figure will not stay 
—it is as evanescent as the smoke of my 
cigar ; and in the meantime it is eleven 
o'clock, so says the convent bell near by 
—the soft breeze comes in the open 
window laden with the perfume of flowers 
—a gloriousmoonlight night. So bright, 
so calm; I wonder if you in your far 
away home up among the hills, feel its in- 
fluence. Do not you think, my dear 
child, that your grave old friend is wax- 
ing romantic? Ascribe it all to the witch- 
craft of the moon.” 

Joyce wrote in reply : 


‘© It would be a sin to be otherwise 
than happy this glorious autumn day. A 
peace-giving calm is in the very air, and 
everything is enveloped in a mystic purple 
haze. It is atime of enchantment, atime 
for day-dreams. This afternoon, I went 
down to the little brook, ostensibly for 
the purpose of fishing, but the dear little 
fish seemed to have such perfect confi- 
dence in my good intentions; and rushed 
to my bait, as if they thought it some 
tidbit which I, as their Lady Bountiful 
had brought them, that I really hadn’t 
the heart to hook one, and instead 
strolled up the stream and sat down by 
the water’s edge to meditate. Was I 
sad? Was Il unhappy? Neither. But my 
thoughts so occupied me that I lingered 
through the afternoon into the twilight, 
dreamily listening to the subdued tumult 
of the myriads of insect voices; of the 
slowly falling leaves; of the faintly sigh- 
ing wind. ‘Then, in a dazed, half awake 
state, I came to the house, and here lam 
writing to you, foolishly perhaps—maybe 
these little details of my uneventful life 
will weary you, but I am only obeying 
your injunctions.’’ 

Joyce was constantly speculating as to 
the result of Randolph’s search for Ninon, 
but dared not ask, thinking whatever he 
desired her to know he would write of his 
own accord. Then camea day when her 
wish was gratified ; when, upon opening 
his letter, she read : 

‘‘T am no longer in doubt regarding 
Ninon. I have ascertained, with full 
proof, that she sleeps her last sleep 
in a humble churchyard in the out- 
skirts of Paris. I will not pain you 
with a recital of the depths into which 
she fell, but rather will tell you that 
the curé of the parish, from whom I 
obtained my information regarding her, 
assured me that she died repentant and, 
we will trust, forgiven. I have caused a 
simple stone to be erected to mark her 
resting-place. Now I am free—free, save 
for the incubus of a wasted life, that 
hangs like a mill-stone around my neck. 
I have some matters of business to trans- 
act, and then shall sail for home;- and 
some bright October day I hope to take 
your hand in mine, read a kind welcome 
in your eyes, and hear it from your lips. 
Until that happy time, farewell.’’ 
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Joyce’s emotions upon reading this let- 
ler were varied; joy at the thought of his 
return; fear, lest she should make an un- 
womanly betrayal of her love by word or 
glance; finally, sadness, as she thought 


that henceforth their paths would probably ° 


diverge; that he would now be likely to 
marry, and some one out in the great 
world who was ‘suited to his wealth and 
station; while she would not then have 
even his friendship. 

Winds and waves were propitious, and 
so safely and speedily bore him on his 
homeward way, that he reached port, 
adjusted necessary business and arrived 
at the little inn up among the hills while 
the late-lingering autumn was still full of 
beauty. 

Never, he thought, had there been such 
a perfect day as that on which he drove 
toward the dear, old farm-house. He 
felt, somehow, a sense of buoyancy and 
hopefulness—a _ light-heartedness which 
he had not experienced since his long 
past youth. Asters purpled the roadside ; 
golden-rods nodded and swayed him a 
welcome; light whispers ran through the 
crimson and yellow leaves of the maples ; 
and, looking across the fields, he saw that 
the lawn was yet fresh and green—typical, 
he hoped, of an aftermath in his life. The 
house itself was nestled among the trees 
like a gray dove in a leafy nest, and was 
enveloped by the tremulous golden haze 
of late afternoon in autumn. ‘The scene 
was so peaceful, so quiet—too quiet, he 
feared, and his heart gave a great bound 
of momentary terror. What if all was 
not well with its inmates! He gave a 
light tap on the open door, and entered, 
finding Mr. Armington reading and his 
sister quietly knitting. Thay gave him 
a cordial greeting, but his eyes were ex- 
pectantly looking for Joyce. 

Miss Armington divined it, and said: 
‘* Joyce is on the side porch sketching. 
Shall I call her, or will you go around 
and surprise her ?’’ 

‘The latter, by all means.” 


She was so intent upon her work that 
he almost reached the steps before she 
saw him. She had meant to meet him so 
calmly, to betray no emotion ; but how 
could she keep the tell-tale blood from 
rushing to her face, and then receding, 
leaving her pale and faint. He took both 
slender hands in his. 

‘Are you glad to see me back?’’ he 
asked, with tender inflection. ‘‘ Say that 
you are, for I love you and have crossed 
the ocean to ask you to be my wife.” 

He read his answer in her beautiful 
eyes, for she lifted them to his face with 
such love and trust and devotion that he 
drew the slight figure to his breast, whis- 
pering: 

‘¢ This is greater happiness than I de- 
serve, or have dared to hope for. But 
tell me,’”’ he said, in a strained, anxious 
voice, holding her at arm’s length fora 
moment, ‘‘that you do not think me too 
selfish in asking you to give yourself to 
me. JIamso much older, and then, there 
is that irretrievable past. Do notsacrifice 
yourself without weighing the matter 
seriously.’’ ‘ 

‘‘T give myself to you willingly, and 
it can be no sacrifice, because I love you,”’ 
she replied with sweet gravity. And 
again he held her close to his breast. 
Then they sat side by side talking of the 
happy future—the hours slipping by all 
too swiftly, until the golden afternoon 
lost itself in purple twilight, and the stars 
came out with peeping, curious eyes. 
Inside, though, in the little sitting-room, 
time sped slowly and sorrowfully. Miss 
Armington, as the shadows from the great 
trees deepened and enveloped the house, 
rolled up her knitting-work and furtively 
wiped her eyes, saying, in a sad, subdued 
voice : 

‘David, we are about to lose our child.” 

‘‘I know;”’ he said, sighing as he 
closed his book, took off his spectacles 
and put them carefully in the case; ‘‘ but 
it is the way of the world. We would 
not have it otherwise if we could.’ 
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BY ADA MARIE PECK. 
Author of “A Modern Winter’s Tale,” “Destiny,” etc., etc. 


IX. 





R. FILJEANO’S 
entertainment was 
the theme of con- 
versation for some 
time; nor was 
there the usual 
amount of adverse 
criticism such oc- 
casions give rise 
to; the affair was 
too perfect in 
every detail for 
that, but, at the 
same time, there 
was a rumor going about that the Filjeano 
ghost assisted at the festivities. Between 
one and twoo’clock the mysterious cry was 
heard by two or three people. The music 
rendered it indistinct, but it seemed to 
come from the unused wing. This time_ 
the story spread without checking, and 
gained in horror as it passed from one to 
another. There was a ghastly figure all 
in white, with a blood-red line around its 
throat, seen hovering near the window 
back of the music platform; again, a 
shadowy form attended the host through 
the evening. Another observed that the 
host ate nothing, and that very likely he 
subsisted upon uncanny food ; in short, 
that he was, perhaps, a vampire and those 
figures were his victims. 

Even the matter-of-fact and sensible 
people, who scouted the idea of such non- 
sense, publicly found themselves looking 
at Filjeano askance, privately, and won- 
dering with that instinct for the morbid 
and horrible which is common to human- 
ity, whether there really wasn’t something 
queer about him. 

Dr. Houghton fumed and fretted. ‘It 
is is abominable,’’ he declared ; ‘‘ nothing 
less than abominable. One of our best 
parishioners, and he will be driven away 
by these old-men’s tales.’’ 

‘*But it is really very queer,’’ argued 
the rector’s worthy wife. ‘If there is 
nothing in it, why doesn’t hesay so; why 
not make a satisfactory explanation ?” 


‘*T doubt if he knows that such stories 
are afloat. Then the idea of Filjeano— 
or any one else, for that matter—explain- 
ing that he isn’t a ghoul, is ridiculous in 
the last degree.”’ 

The rector, noticing that Mr. Filjeano 
was looking unusually grave and pale, had 
been on the poiat of approaching him on 
the subject, but hardly ventured. He 
alluded to it at Mrs. Fielding’s one even- 
ing. 

‘‘T don’t quite understand,”’ he said, 
‘¢what ails all our young people. Here 
is Berenice pale and thin, and my little 
girl Esther does not look herself at all; 
while Mr. Filjeano is a good subject for 
a long illness; and even happy-go-lucky 
Kerr goes about with a lugubrious coun- 
tenance.”’ os 

Berenice hastily turned her face away 
from the light, and, all unseen to the 
others, a tear dropped down just beside 
the diamond fetter. 

‘¢ You ‘look quite yourself,’’ continued 
the rector, turning to Marcia. ‘‘ Let me 
congratulate you upon it.” 

‘You are very kind to say so,” re- 
turned Marcia, who sat sereneand smiling, 
busy with some light conceit of fancy- 
work. ‘‘ But surely you do not think Mr. 
Filjeano is going to be ill?’ she asked, 
with a pretty little air of. concern. 

‘¢ It wouldn’t be surprising if he should 
be—all this wretched gossip going around 
is quite enough tosicken aman,” grumbled 
Dr. Houghton. 

Then followed an animated discussion 
‘of the subject, in which Esther waxed 
eloquent and indignant, for Mrs. Kent, 
who had run in for the evening, most 
obstinately clung to the idea that there 
must be something in it—for—did not 
they hear the cry themselves ! 

Harry Kent, who was home for a half- 
holiday and had come in with his mother, 
championed Esther's cause, and made 
light of superstition in general. Then he 
laughed at Esther, assuring her that the 
old Salem days were past, and that Mr. 
Filjeano would, in all probability, zo? be 
burned at the stake. 
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Marcia, as usual, was non-committal— 
she had a way of avoiding unpleasant 
subjects—and sat crocheting and smiling 
through the discussion. Berenice was 
getting to detest her, for she felt that ex- 
cept for her interference, some of her 
appeals to her mother would bear fruit. 

Esther listened as long as she could 
contain herself, then quietly left the room 
to have a goodcry. She hardly under- 
stood why she cried—her moods had 
been fitful of late; Berenice was so 
wretched, for one thing; then Mr. Fil- 
jeano—a sudden wave of pity for him 
swept over her. Truly enough, as he 
said, wealth did not bring happiness. 
How dreadful to be the object of such 
unjust and frightful suspicions. Her soft 
little heart felt very tender over him, and, 
always a creature of impulse, she decided 
to go just to his door and tell him that 
she did not believe one word of it. She 
would not be missed, she thought, and 
who knew if she might not comfort him? 

So putting on her little jacket and fur 
cap, she went out into the frosty Decem- 
ber night—cold and bracing—with no 
moon, but multitudinous stars twinkling 
all over the great blue vault and lighting 
her way. Far off there was the long row 
of green and red railroad signal lights on 
the great bridge; and nearer, as she 
looked through the vista of trees, down 
the street there was the glowing, gleam- 
ing windows of the shops and houses ; the 
subdued murmur of distant voices, and 
the muffied tread of far-away footsteps. 
But just then all was so still! She looked 
up through the interlacing branches of 
the trees at the star-sprinkled sky—vast, 
calm and peaceful—and softly began to 
repeat: ‘‘ Over the stars is our rest,’’ for 
she was conscious of a vague sense of 
trouble—enough to make her turn to that 
all sympathizing mother, Nature. The 
young girl had grown old in heart, mind 
and feeling within the past few months— 
before her existence had passed dreamily 
along, her chief trouble having been that 
her gowns were too short, her supply of 
gloves limited, and that she was con- 
stantly kept in the background. Now 
she had awakened to the fact that there 
was sorrow and injustice in the world— 
especially injustice. In common with 
young and untried spirits, who have never 


met with rebuffs and defeat, she burned 
to right these wrongs. Why, for instance, 
should Berenice, for the lack of a little 
money, be forced to marry a man she de- 
spised ? Why should Mr. Filjeano’s friends 
accept his hospitality, then revile him 
afterward, discussing him in the cold- 
blooded fashion they had that night ? She 
could not understand it, and it made her 
unconsciously sad, with the sadness of a 
trusting heart when it first awakens to the 
hitherto unsuspected fact that friends can 
be false—that sordid motions rule the 
world ; that confidences are betrayed. 

Strangely enough, Stephen Filjeano, in 
the seclusion of his library, was brooding 
upon the same subjects, with this differ- 
ence, that he had long since ceaséd to 
think of combating them; had come to 
accept injustice and its kindred as one of 
the chief heritages of man. Then he 
fell to thinking about Esther ; for in that 
moment, on the porch where he held her 
in his arms, he felt the swift, sudden con- 
viction that he loved her—not with the 
light, passing fancy of youth, but with 
the deep unalterable passion of manhood. 
That she, with her glorious dower of 
youth and beauty could ever be his he did 
not for a moment imagine—even if there 
were no other obstacle in the way there 
was the unsurmountable one of disparity 
of years. Yet he liked to think of her in 
her fresh, young loveliness; so frank, so 
shy, and yet so winning—and picture 
what life might have been. Then came 
a soft, little tap at the door to interrupt 
his reflections. 

‘‘Mr. Filjeano,” said a timid, little 
voice as he opened it. ‘‘ May I speak 
with you just a moment.” 

‘¢ Esther!” he exclaimed, with a glad 
ring to his voice. ‘*You! I am very 
glad. Will you come in?” 

‘¢I hardly think I ought,’’ she said, 
hesitating, with one foot on the threshold. 

‘¢As you think best,’’ he returned, 
‘¢ but it is quite cold—” 

‘¢ Just for one moment ; ’’ she decided, 
for her jacket was thin and she was cold. 
Then the room, with its bright fire and 
great white fur rug looked so inviting. 
There was a bowl of roses on the table, 
and books and magazines lying about, 
and a pile of bright, rich cushions on the 
couch. She also saw, on an easel in the 
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corner of the room, a new engraving. 
Her face paled as she looked at it, and an 
expression of pain crossed her lovely fea- 


tures. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Filjeano, by whom is this 

icture, and why do you have it here?”’ 

‘¢Tt is Ary Scheffer’s ‘ Le Christ Con- 
solateur,’’ he replied, sadly. 

‘‘] know! I understand,’’ and she 
went swiftly toward him, holding out 
both hands. 

He took them in his own and drew her 
to the fire. 2 

‘¢Your hands are like ice; you are 
shivering with the cold, this garment is 
insufficient—Esther why do you expose 
yourself so?’’ he said with tender reproof. 

‘‘It is not that I am cold—it is nerv- 
ousness, for, Mr. Filjeano, I came to tell 
you that all these things people are saying, 
are—oh, how shall I go on?’’ she cried 
with embarrassment. ‘‘Then, too, per- 
haps you don’t know,” and she paused. 

‘“‘T do know,” he returned gravely. 
“T know ail.”’ 

She looked up at him with her lovely 
brown eyes full of tears. 
you,’’ shesaid, ‘‘that I think itiscruel and 
unjust, and—ridiculous; and that I do 
not believe one word of it. Mr. Filjeano,’’ 
she continued, her voice trembling with 
earnestness, ‘‘if all the world united 
against you, I should still be on your side. 
I should come over to you and put my 
hand in yours and say, ‘I believe in 
you.’ ”? 

Filjeano bent low for a moment over 
the little hands he held to conceal his 
emotion, then lightly raised them to his 
lips. Then he stood straight and proud 
with a look of stern resolve on his facé, 
yet with a tender expression in his fine 
gray eyes. 

‘I thank you,” he saidsimply. ‘* And 
in all the lonely years to come, Esther, 
the memory of these sweet, brave, loyal 
words of yours will cheer and solace me.’’ 

He felt an insane desire to pillow the 
bright head on his breast, to pour out the 
passionate words that were surging in his 
heart, but with powerful self-repression 
he dropped her hands, drawing a chair to 
the fire. 

‘“Won’t you be seated a moment,’’ he 
asked, carelessly. ‘‘I want you to tell me 
about Berenice.’’ ~ 

Voi, CXXITI—No. 11. 


‘¢ Tcame to tell ° 


‘«T willstop an instant for that, because 
Berenice is so miserable and I do not 
know how to help her. Why, Mr. 
Filjeano, she will die, yes, actually die! ’’ 
and Esther’s eyes grew large with a 
hension. 

‘¢ Hardly so bad as that—die, . 
she is to make a desirable marriage! 
That is not the way of the world. To 
the contrary, she will live and be the envy 
ef her set with her fine toilets and all the 
things which go to make feminine life 
worth living.’’ 

‘¢ As you look at it that way, of course 
I shall say nothing more about it;’”’ and 
Esther, with a little air of offended dig- 
nity, rose to leave. 

‘*Pardon me, I supposed that it was 
merely some girlish caprice of your sister. 
If she is really unhappy that is another 
thing.”’ 

‘« Esther settled back in her chair again. 
‘¢T do not know that I ought to tell you, 
but she would not marry Mr. Liston 
except that he holds the mortgage on our 
house and some notes of poor papa’s. If 
she refuses him, he will leave us without 
ahome. She only cares for Dallas—but 
he does not know that, and thinks she has 
accepted Mr. Liston for his money—just 
to have fine jewels and an elegant estab- 
lishment. It is all very complicated,” 
she added, sighing a little. 

The melancholy of Filjeano’s face gave 
way to a look of animation and interest. 
‘‘] am glad that you told me. Now 
you must go and take with you my deepest 
gratitude for the kindly impulse which 
prompted you to come to me. And 
Esther—”’ 

‘‘Well?”’ she said interrogatively, 
waiting for him to speak. nd 

‘¢ Nothing—nothing at all—only that 
I will watch to see that you get home 
safely.”’ 

‘*Oh,”” she laughed, 
Good- night then.” 

Filjeano started to tell her that she must 
not come again unlessshe brought aservant, 
in fact, that she ought not to come at all ; 
but he could not bring himself to say it— 
could not deprive himself of any spot of 
sunshine his meagre life held. Then, too, 
it would be a delicate matter. Why 
wound her sensibilities by explaining /es 
convenances. 


‘‘just that. 
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Esther’s explanation of the real reason 
of Berenice’s acceptance of Liston was 
most welcome to Filjeano. Not only be- 
cause it restored his respect for her ina 
measure, but because it gave him some- 
thing todo. Just lately his life seemed 
to have settled into a dead level of mo- 
notony, devoid of aim, ambition, or hope, 
and he could see no likelihood of its being 
diversified by any experience or emotion 
save that of calmly enduring to the bitter 
end. 

Until Esther’s words of sympathy Mrs. 
Mallory was his only comforter; and 
when she would find him sitting—as was 
his too frequent custom of late—in the 
library, with his head dejectedly bowed 
on his folded arms, she would in her 
homely fashion, alternately sympathize 
with and reprove him. 

‘It is the injustice of it!’ he would 
exclaim bitterly. ‘‘And the needless- 
ness. How many times I have. been 
sorely temptedto break my vow; but— 
‘Silence.’’’ Then he wearily turned the 
ring with its motto like a warning finger. 

‘*Mallory, my good woman,’ he 
would conclude; ‘‘ you are something of 
a philosopher—your advice is good, only 
—lI am so constituted that I cannot profit 
by it.”’ 

‘¢ Of all the people in all the world,’’ 
he bitterly commented one morning as 
Mrs. Mallory left the room, ‘‘ there are 
only two of whom I am absolutely certain, 
and even they are paid for their fidelity. 
Yes, and one other’’—he reflected ten- 
derly, his thoughts reverting to Esther's 
assurance of loyalty. 

Kerr came into his mind just then, and 
he felt half inclined to swell the list to 
four. Atall events he thought so strongly 
about it that he made preparations to go 
around to Kerr’s office. 

Once out in the keen bracing air of the 
winter morning some of his megrimistic 
fancies vanished, and certain well laid 
plans took their place. He meant to 
circumvent Liston, and make Kerr and 
Berenice happy. 

He found Kerr sitting at his office desk 
with a pile of papers before him. 

‘* You are busy ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢Yes,’’ returned Kerr—‘‘ beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. I have been 
successful in conducting one or two cases 


of importance, and the result is—this:” 
he ‘said, pointing to letters and bundles 
tied with red tape. 

‘‘T have a little piece of business to 
transact if you can spare me the time.” 

Then Filjeano gave him an outline of 
Esther's story. The young lawyer sprang 
to his feet : 

“« See here, old fellow,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘even forgetting to be respectful in the 
exuberance of his joy ; ‘‘ you are making 
me the happiest man lging—the question 
is, whether I can stand so much rising of 
spirits all at once. It has been sohard to 
not only lose Berenice, but to lose faith 
in her at the same time—to believe that 
she would sell herself.’’ 

‘¢ When, instead, she was being sold,” 
remarked Filjeano dryly. ‘‘ Now I wish 
to buy that mortgage,’’ he said, seating 
himself. ‘‘ Liston is grasping to the last 
degree—he will dispose of it at an ad- 
vance—not to you or to me, mind, but 
to some stranger; you must manage it 
quietly and secretly, but get possession of 


- it at no matter what cost.’’ 


‘‘T think it can be done;”’ said Kerr, 
his pale face lighting up with eagerness. 
‘¢In fact, I know that it can.’’ 

«¢ And then ;” continued Filjeano, with 
a little laugh, ‘‘ as the sword which hangs 
over Miss Berenice’s head will be re- 
moved, why shouldn’t you take her under 
your protection.” 

Kerr’s handsome dark eyes were glow- 
ing ; he went over to Filjeano and warmly 
shook his hand. ‘It is a great deal to 
be indebted to a man for one’s happiness 
—it is a debt that can never be repaid— 
but if unending gratitude will do any- 
thing towards it, that you shall have.” 

‘¢ Happiness is the supreme gift in this 
world ;”” remarked Filjeano sadly, for it 
includes everything else worth having. 
If through any effort of mine this great 
boon is in your possession even fora brief 
space, I shall be glad. Meanwhile re- 


member that this transaction will have to ; 


be most adroitly conducted.”’ 

Dallas Kerr was certainly in no condi- 
tion for some time after Filjeano left to 
transact business adroitly, for his brain 
was in a turmoil; he paced back and 
forth, he arranged and disarranged pa- 
pers, he smoked, and, finally, summon- 
ing the office-boy and leaving some 
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directions, went out to walk off his ex- 
citement in the fresh air. 

The afternoon was keen and cold ; and 
just then, at its close, the sky was gray 
blue, with citron and lemon tints toward 
the horizon, and crimson flecks in the 
purplish clouds that were gathering for a 
magnificent sunset display. Kerr walked 
with long, vigorous steps, the snow mak- 
ing a pleasant little crunching under his 
feet. Hedrew up the collar of his coat to 
protect his face from the biting air, and, 
as the brisk exercise warmed his blood 
and the hope in his heart made him 
buoyant in spirit, he was the happiest 
that he had been for weeks. Away in 
the distance he espied a trim figure some- 
thing like—indeed it was, Berenice—he 
knew just by the way she carried her 
shoulders, and by the red wing in the 
jaunty fur turban. 

Notwithstanding his rapid walking he 
failed to overtake her; for just before he 
reached her, she turned and ran quickly 
up the steps of the city library. 

Most opportune, Dallas thought, hastily 
following her. He found her in a secluded 
alcove consulting a book of reference. 

The first surprise over, she quietly 
said: ‘*Iam looking upsomething for my 
mother, who is preparing a paper to read 
at her monthly missionary meeting.” She 
avoided his eyes and was pale and ill at 
ease, and he could see how thin she had 
grown and how sad she looked. 

‘¢ As for me,’’ said Kerr, airily, yet 
with an anxious-look in his handsome 
eyes, ‘‘I am posting up in Buddhist lore; 
I want to be a little surer about the Ni- 
nanna—whether it is here’’—and he eni- 
phasized the word, and looked at her so 
significantly that the old-time crimson 
stole over her cheeks, and she dropped 
her eyes—‘‘ or somewhere else.”’ 

‘¢ It is very funny,”’ she said, endeavor- 
ing to be indifferent, but with a little 
tremor in her voice, ‘‘that you of all 
others should take to abstruse studies.”’ 

‘¢ The most abstruse thing I ever studied 
was a woman’s heart. Tell me, Berenice,” 
he said, abruptly, ‘‘are you still deter- 
mined to marry Liston ?”’ 

‘‘T must,’’ she said; then looking up 
with sad appeal, ‘‘pleace talk of some- 
thing else.”’ 7 

“Berenice,’’ he said, sternly, leading 


her to the most secluded corner of the 
alcove and placing himself before her, 
‘¢ you know you don’t care for him; you 
know you love me. How dare you marry 
one man when your heart is given to an- 
other !” 

‘¢There is no alternative,’’ she said, 

sadly. 
‘‘If I had a license in my pocket I 
would show you an alternative,’’ declared 
this masterful young lover. ‘‘I would 
take you tothe nearest magistrate and we 
would be married without delay. Berry, 
my darling,’’ he continued, softly, ‘I 
can’t explain to you yet, but everything 
is going to be all right; you are going to 
be free to come to me verysoon.”” Then 
he put his arm tenderly about her and 
drew her to his breast. Weak ard nerv- 
ous she began to sob. 

‘¢Oh don’t do that,’ he said sooth- 
ingly; ‘‘ it just breaks my heart.’ 

‘*T have been so wretched,’’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘¢] know,” he said gently, ‘‘ but that 
is all passed now. There is a plan laid 
which will defeat Liston as far as you are 
concerned; you must maintain perfect 
silence, however, and treat him the sameas 
usual.”’ 

‘*We must go—see, they are closing 
the blinds.”’ 

«Just one thing more—” and Dallas 
hesitated a little, ‘‘ you can’t quite know 
how a fellow feels to think that another 
man is wooing the girl he loves—holding 
her hands and kissing her—”’ 

‘‘ Dallas,’’ interrupted Berenice with 
dignified reproof—‘‘ he never does any- 
thing of the sort; I tell him every time 
he comes that I do not in the least care 
for him—”’ 

‘‘ And he?”’ questions Dallas. 

‘‘Only says that is just as well; that 
half the people marry without love.” 

‘«He is a brute,” returned the young 
man; ‘‘and I should like to shoot him.”’ 

Then giving Berenice’s hand an ardent 
pressure, the seeker after Buddhist lore 
went out, and gayly up the street whist- 
ling and smiling alternately. 

‘¢ Well, young man!”’ exclaimed Dr. 
Houghton, who was returning after a 
visit to some parishioners in the suburbs, 
and who moved a little off the walk. 
‘< You are like a ship under full sail, it is 
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get aside or be run under.’’ Then the 
genial rector noticed his happy look ; 
‘*but I am rejoiced to see you looking 
better. 1 was afraid you were going to 
have a serious illness.’’ 

‘* Not a bit of it,” he said with a happy 
laugh; ‘‘ never was better in my life. 
You are very kind to think of me, how- 
ever.”’ 

A little later Berenice, having made 
notes of the facts required by her mother, 
for the paper on mission work, started 
for home. She too, was most happy; 
Dallas still loved her and she was to be 
delivered from the hated bond that 
bound her to Liston. She softly mur- 
mured a gay little air, and when she looked 
back and saw the faint silver crescent 





THE SNOW PEAK.—VENUS SEARCHING FOR CUPID. 


which floated in the rosy afterglow, she 
accepted it as an augury of good. 

‘‘ Berenice, what has happened?” 
asked Esther, scanning her face with quick 
intuition. ‘*You have seen something 
besides books on Ceylon and ‘ Farther 
India’ in that musty old library—you have 
seen—Dallas !”’ 

“Fou.” 

Esther danced wildly about, and made 
so many demonstrations of joy that her 
mother came to see what it was all about. 

‘Tam so rejoiced,” she said, ‘that 
we are really to know something about 
the natives of ‘ Borrioboola-Gha, on the 
left bank of the Niger!’ ”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Che Snow Peak. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 


O my handmaiden bringing the Gay; 
© To myservant returning with Sorrow— 
x Flesh that enslaves me to-day, 
Soul that deceives me to-morrow— 
I have said to them both: Will you go, 
One to bring back the breath of the snow, 
One to couch in the down of the snow? 


Which ? I know not. And you, can you say, 
To the handmaiden bringing the Gay, 
To the servant returning with Sorrow: 
Go both to the eternal snow, 
One to rest, one to come down to-morrow — 
And which the God only shall know! 


Ah, better both slept there for aye, 

’Neath the waxen-pale midnight of snow, 

If the virgin-proud daughter of mountains, 
In her voice of immaculate fountains, 

Shall not call to us here, where we pray: 
Life and death, ice and flame, hope and woe, 
Interchangeable are in the snow, 

In the waxen-pale midnight of snow. 


Denus Searching for Cupid. 
(RONDEAU.) 
BY HELEN W. GROVE. 


My tricky boy, with winsome ways? 
I’ve sought him in the lily’s bell, 
In ocean spray and pink sea shell, 

In moonbeam soft and summer haze. 


©)" dost thou know where Cupid strays, 


’Dost know if on the “ banks and braes 
O’ bonnie Doon” so fair, he lays 
Him down, soothed by a poet’s spell— 
Oh, ’dost thou know ? 


He loves the wild wood and the fays, 
Perchance to quaint Queen Mab he pays; 
His court in some deep woodland dell ; 
, Come hither, Puck, the secret tell 
Of where he hides him from my gaze— 
Oh, dost thou know? : 
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“@are of the Toilet.” 


BY OLIVIA PHILIPS. 


V. 
oti? * HANDS. 
ec 7 O keep the 
f hands in per- 


feet order, 
one must 
give them 
daily atten- 
tion and 
care, 

A great 
amount of 
time need 
not be spent 

4 - “mmm upon them; 
when the hands and nails are once in 
good condition, it will require but a little 
attention each day to keep them so; and 
as clean shapely hands are a sign of good 
breeding, we should all desire and strive 
to have them. 

Some persons may spend much time in 
caring for their hands, and still they may 
look rough and red. In many such cases 
it is because the circulation is poor, or 
that they wear kid gloves which are too 
small, for either will cause red and un- 
shapely hands. 

What comfort or satisfaction a woman 
gets by crowding her hands into some 
other woman’s gloves is a mystery to the 
beholder. Common sense and daily ob- 
servation will tell you how the circulatian 
is impeded; and when the gloves are 
removed the hands look puffy and red, 
and it takes hours for them to lose their 
color and resume a natural appearance. 

A good paste for whitening the hands 
is made as follows: The yolks of two 
fresh eggs, beaten with two teaspoonfuls 
of the oil of sweet almonds, one ounce of 
rose-water and thirty-six drops of tincture 
of benzoine. 

Spread over the hands and wear the 
cosmetic gloves, made of chamois, which 
can be bought at any large store where 
toilet articles are sold; or discarded kid 
gloves are just as beneficial, and much 
less expensive, only they must be several 
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sizes too large to allow, as I have said, for 
perfect circulation. 

The Southern girl’s great secret for soft 
white hands is to wear bran or mush 
mittens; large mittens made of cloth and 
filled with wet oatmeal, then tied closely 
about the wrist. 

My constant inquiry was, ‘‘ How they 
could sleep or rest with their hands so 
fettered and uncomfortable ?’’ But I found 
that pride was equal to almost any sacri- 
fice or discomfort. 

Borax is good for washing the hands; 
also oatmeal-water. 

Oxalic acid, handled with care, will 
remove stains from the fingers and hands. 

Ammonia also is good for removing the 
stains. 

In washing the hands, dry always care- 
fully and thoroughly, for by neglecting to 
do so the hands may chap and become 
very red and uncomfortable. 

Glycerine and spirits of camphor, equal 
parts, also cocoanut oil, are pleasant appli- 
cations for the hands. 

Many persons suffer great annoyance 
from the perspiration of the hands. 

A little powdered alum in the water 
will sometimes be found a remedy. 

Another good remedy is to bathe the 
hands frequently in hot soft water. Apply 
after drying lycopodium, fuller’s earth or 
a medicated powder. 

A tablespoonful of glycerine in a pint 
of water will soften and protect the hands 
from air; but glycerine does not agree 
with all skins, as I myself can testify. 

Perhaps all my readers do not know 
that finger thimbles can be found reach- 
ing to the second joint, and worn, of 
course, to make shapely tapering fingers. 

Also a nose-machine is advertised, 
which will transform an ill-shapen nose 
into one of beauty and perfection. 

The nails to be properly beautiful 
should be oval in form, pink in color, a 
white crescent at the base, and always 
evenly cut. 

To give a good, healthy color to the 
nails, the hands must be washed with 
much lather, the thin skin should be 
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pressed carefully away from fhe roots to 
display the half-moon, then they may be 
polished with cinnabar and emery, and 
with oil of bitter almonds. 

Some persons nails grow rapidly, but 
ordinarily a trimming with nail scissors 
once a fortnight, will keep them of the 
proper length. 

The loose skin may be kept in place by 
an ivory nail trimmer. 

A good homely remedy for whitening 
the hands is as follows: ‘‘ Take horse- 
chestnuts, peel and dry them thoroughly 
in the oven, pound or grind them into 
powder, then use a tablespoonful into the 
water when you wash your hands.” 

This is said to be a wonderful prescrip- 
tion for keeping the hands soft, and it is 
certainly easy to obtain. 


FEET. 


Goethe says: ‘‘ A pretty foot is the one 
element of beauty which defies the assaults 
of age.”’ 

It is only until recently that a truly 
comfortable, as well as shapely, shoe was 
made for womankind, but at this present 
day a sensible woman ean be well and 
comfortably shod, without provoking 
ridicule and laughter at the size of her 
shoe. 

Perhaps Florence Nightingale was the 
pioneer in the reform of woman’s foot- 
gear—at any rate she it was who years 
and years ago—in spite of the prevailing 
style of high heels and narrow toes—was 
accustomed to plant her stockinged foot 
firmly on a piece of Jeather, draw the out- 
line of the figure it formed, and have her 
shoe made exact/y to correspond. 

The common-sense heeland comfortable 
roomy shoe are, at this time, I think, 
adcpted by all women of culture and 
refinement. 














‘*«CARE OF THE TOILET.” 


With the wearing of roomy shoes, 
corns, which are the terror and distress 
of womankind, will often disappear. 

The remedies for corns are numberless, 
and each is good in its place, for what 
will cure in some cases makes no impres- 
sion in others. 

A faithfuj, honest, and reliable chirop 
odist is a blessing to the community, but 
shun all quacks and consult only the best 
ones, otherwise they will do more harm 
than good. 

Home remedies are in many cases suffi- 
cient. 

Daily bathing in warm water until the 
corn becomes soft and then cutting care- 
fully with a very sharp knife will in time 
work a cure. 

I have heard that a raw cranberry cut 
in half and bound on the corn is a good 
remedy. 

Strong tincture of iodine, daily applied, 
sometimes will do great good and give 
relief. 

For chilblains, soaking the feet in water 
in which potatoes have been boiled, is a 
good thing and relieves the stinging, 
burning sensation which is so hard to 
stand at times. 

Rubbing the feet with oil of turpentine 
or bathing in bran water will be found 
cooling and helpful. 

Frost-bitten parts should be painted, 
morning and evening, with equal parts of 
tincture of iodine and a solution of 
ammonia. 

The care of the feet for perfect comfort 
and cleanliness should be as careful as for 
the hands. 

If perspiration of the feet is profuse 
and annoying, the same remedies can be 
used as for the hands 

Wash the feet morning and night in 
cold water, into which a teaspoonful of 
alum has been poured. 
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Talks about flowers. 
SUMMER BEAUTIES. 







N these warm sultry 
dog days. how bless- 
ed are the favored 
Se Who are away 
from city 
sounds, city 
scents and city 
smoke, and 
can quietly 
rest and think 
and appreciate 
the fragrant 
whiffs that the gentle August breezes bring. 
As day closes and night comes, it is a great 
temptation to keep out beneath the stars 
and listen to the pipes of the tree-toads, 
or the splash of the bull-frog or muskrat, 
or the notes of the whip-poor-will, the 
reiterations of the katydid, or the tremu- 
lous wail of the owl, or the squeaking of 
the bats in the barn, or ‘‘ the loon’s weird 
laughter far away ;” and, thus listening to 
the strange sounds the night vouchsafes, 
the heavy distillation from the woods and 
lanes will seem ambrosial nectar, for, 
though one cannot see the flowers, their 
perfumes are wafted on every gentle gale. 
How aromatic is the breeze with Pepper- 
mint, Pennyroyal, Sweet Fern, Sassafras, 
Spice bushes of all kinds, Sweet Azaleas, 
Primroses, all your favorite perfumes, 


- from the odorous tangle reach you in 


pleasing succession, and in the stillness 
it seems a veritable vesper hour. Your 
thoughts go out in tenderness to all man-* 
kind, and you dread the confusion that 
when day breaks is sure to come again. 
For we all feel that an indescribable rest 
and charm belong to the country in the 
evenings of the fast-shortening days. But 
those of us who are ‘‘stay at-homes”’. 
want as many of the sweets of summer as 
is possible; and in our city yards and 
gardens we, too, can know the fragrance of 


“A waft of evening primroses 
O’er which the wind may hover till it dazes,” 


or absorb the dewy odor of the Jessamine 
buds, Woodbineor night blooming Honey- 
suckle. There is no reason why perfume 
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BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


should not breathe around our lattice, 
and many varieties of bursting buds and 
blossoms make sweet our city porch and 
walls. 

If we cannot go to the country, the 
country must come to us, and this may 
easily be accomplished if we have pre- 
pared intime. If it is already too late, 
then we must make the best of our oppor- 
tunity, and fromthe markets and hucksters 
buy what potted plants our purse and 
good sense will allow, and place these 
where we may best enjoy them. But in 
our desire for present garden beauty and 
sweets, we must not forget that the fall 
and winter months are rapidly approach- 
ing ; and if, for example, we would have 
Chrisanthemums in variety for the crisp 
October and November days, we must al- 
ready have well-started plants. If these 
are forgotten, we can again only depend 
on our florist and rely on his skill and 
aid to make up the deficiency. If you 
have a fondness for winter-blooming Helio- 
trope, and have not arranged for any, at 
once buya young healthy plant, and put it 
in sandy soil in a six-inch pot, and cut it 
back to within two or three inches of the 
top, and continue to keep it well pruned, 
so that it will have several branches. 
Also, keep the soil damp, and nip off all 
the buds until the last days of September, 
and then you will be sure to have abund- 
ance of flowers the entire winter. If there 
should be any slowness of flowers, how- 
ever, syringe the folli every morning 
and evening with watef almost hot, and, 
when the leaves dry, put the plant in the 
sunniest window, and this treatment will 
insure prolific bloom. 

Any city garden should now be ablaze 
with the color of Nasturtiums, and no 
doubt many a flower-lover planted several 
packages of their seeds, and have so hid- 
den some ill. painted fence with their luxu- 
riant foliage and gorgeous blossoms, but 
they may be trained on strings or brush- 
wocd. And a yard without Verbenas 
would seem no yard at all. For these the 
ground needs to be well dug and manured 
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(barn-yard manure is excellent), then rake 
it smoothly and set out the roots not too 
close, as they spread rapidly. The lightest 
colors are the sweetest, but for beauty’s 
sake we must have the deep rose and pur- 
ple quite as frequently as the delicate 
lavender, white or pink. Indeed, the 
dark shades of the one only serve to bring 
out by contrast the more dainty tints of 
theother. And everybody enjoys Fuchias. 
Perhaps the difficulty of raising them is 
the chief reason, for certain it is that no 
little attention has to be given to these 
parti-colored, graceful drooping flowers, 
or after a few days of glory they leave us 
forever. Quoting from Shirley Hibbard, 
the English authority on florticulture : 
‘«The cuttings should be put in a warm 
moist bed. ‘Transplant the young plants 
into a light and very rich soil. Do not 
give them much air, and be sure they 
have enough water. Shift them into larger 
and larger pots until they are as large as 
you require, and then let them flower, 
and, presto! you will have Fuchias! ” 

Most all of our non, or indifferent, suc- 
cess in the management of Fuchias comes 
from our not giving enough moisture, and 
particularly is this true of winter bloomers ; 
the air being too hot and dry in the ordi- 
nary living-room. The diminutive gray 
spider is also sure destruction unless ex- 
terminated. Whale oil soap sometimes 
helps, but the surest remedy is to shower 
thoroughly every part of the plant every 
day with clear water. Sprinkling is not 
enough. Turn the plants over every way, 
and stream the water under and between 
every atom of foliage and flower. Atom- 
izers are good as far as they go, but for 
all successes in ee culture a syringe 
which can throw “water with considerable 
force is found to be the most satisfactory. 
A showy flower, easily raised and blos- 
soming all summer in great variation of 
color, is the Portulaca. 

So also is the pretty plant of trailing 
habit known as the Pimpernel, the tints 
of this being red, maroon, blue, and 
white. This flower has the odd peculi- 
arity of opening at eight o’clock and 
closing at noon, or at the coming of rain. 
Then there are the handsome Phloxes and 
Petunias, and the day Lilies, so pure and 
white, exquisitely beautiful and deliciously 
fragrant, their odor alone being sufficient 


to perfume an entire city garden. They 
are easily grown and they will live out in 
all weathers, and the roots will increase 
so rapidly that in the following season 
division is ordinarily a necessity. The 
Feverfew is also a desirable plant, as it 
blooms the entire season. It comes in 
both single and double varieties, and its 
white blossoms continue fresh long after 
they are cut, so making it very useful for 
bouquet uses. White Jessamine isso beau- 
tiful and fragrant it should always have 
a place in the house-yard or garden. It 
is often used for arbors and trellises, but 
the most desirable position is to give it 
the protection of a wall and twine it around 
your window frame. This also is a pleas- 
ing way to grow your honeysuckle. Its 
pretty flowers are laden with sweets and 
yet delicate enough to be welcome every- 
where. Many imported species are culti- 
vated. The Tartarian is from Russia, 
with purple or white flowers. The Loni- 
cera Japonica, from China, has yellow 
blossms, and our own Coral Honeysuckle, 
bright and fragrant, familiar to us all. 

1 know a city garden in which every 
available inch is used for flowers and 
shrubs, so that bouquets in good variety 
and size may be gathered from the middle 
of May until the middle of October. The 
side of the house being at one end of the 
garden isa resting place for Wisteria, and 
all the fences and supports of one and 
another character are utilized for Ampe- 
lopsis, Clematis, Maderias, and a variety 
of high trailers. 
garden an immense half barrel filled with 
Water Lilies, which are a curiosity to 
many, but very easily cared for when you 
know how. Any large barrel sawed in 
half will do, and will look better, as well 
as prevent warping, if it is given two good 
coatsof paint. Putinsideofthetubas much 
soil as water, making the soil two-thirds 
loam and one-third manure, stand the 
tub or tubs, if you have more than one, 
where the sun shines hottest, as the water 
should be warm before you plant your 
Lilies. Cover the roots four or five inches 
with the soil, and over this put a thick 
layer of white sand. Lily bulbs may be 
procured from any reliable dealer in aquatic 
plants, and any necessary information 
would, no doubt, be given at the time of 
purchase. Two excellent varieties for 
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amateurs are Vymphaa Odorata Miner— 
white, and Vymphea Odorata Delicata— 
pink. There is no doubt that, with care, 
Water Lilies could be transplanted from 
Lake Luzerne, Champlain or any other 
of their natural homes, and the experiment 
would be worth trying. 

There is no reason why our city yards 
may not be a veritable comfort and joy, 
notwithstanding their narrow confines, 
and for those of us who remain in town 
these hot sultry nights should bring con- 
stant pleasure in the delicious fragrance 
that the still air as well as the solitary 
breezes bring. 

And what glittering jewels the night 
gives to all gardens, small or great, in the 
flashing spangles of the Dewdrops. If 
the moon shines bright you can readily 
detect the iridescent silver flashes tipping 
every blade of grass or clover, as well as 
giving every flower new beauty. And 
when morning comes, and the sun ap- 
pears, then our gardens seem crowned 
with rarest gems divine, so prismatic are 
the colors. We have all noticed the 
wheels the spider weaves and the spark- 


ling gems that glistens all its meshes. 
So the dewy night converts even a homely 
and uncared for gerden patch into the 
prettiness and beauty of a fairy bower. 

Indeed, there is much in Nature to en- 
tertain and instruct by night, as well as 
day. And we, who only look at the 
sunny side of garden life lose a rare oppor- 
tunity. A variety of flowers bloom only 
at night, as Morse has written: 


“ From plants that wake when others sleep, 
From timid jessamine buds that keep 
Their odor to themselves all day, 

But when the sunlight dies away 
Let the delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about.” 


The fascination connected with flower 
culture should be a help to all amateur 
gardeners, for though much work in the 
way of cutting and layering, and seeding, 
and potting must be accomplished if we 
would have success with either the open 
or house garden. Yet it is not often that 
so large a recompense is the result of an 
equal amount of labor in any other direc- 
tion. 


Go Think and Dream of Thee. 


BY KATE AULD VOORHEES, 


HEN “Sol” is hid behind the hills, 
And stars are shining bright; 
© When the lonely note of whip-poor-will 


Sounds shrill upon the night ; 
When all the world in slumber seems 
But that one voice and me, 
It is the hour to think and dream, 
To think and dream of thee. 


How oft we used to tell our love 
Beneath the moon’s soft ray, 

While stars that trembled high above 
Seemed not so far away; 

For heaven it’s pearly portals seemed 
To open, just before, 

And joy, and love, and gladness beamed 
Thro’ the half-opened door. 


And still my heart is pure and true, 
And single in its love; 

And often now I think of you 
And watch the stars above. 

And fond hope whispers to my heart 
Thro’ many a weary year, 

Tho’ we are now’so far apart 
I still to thee am dear. 


As evening throws it’s shadows round 
We feel the mystic power 

Of love, whose sweetest joy is found 
In this enchanted hour ; 

When Luna sheds her silvery beams 
Upon the world and me, 

It is the hour to think and dream, 
To think and dream of thee, 
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Welen’s Matchless Walor. 


A TALE OF YESTERDAY. 





> UN on then, to 

the old hollow 
tree, get the 
children un- 
der shelter,’’ 
cried Helen, 
and rushed off 
to the little 
boys who fled 
at her ap- 
roach like so 
many young 
Adams. But Helen had no time for 
blushes. The wind was tearing at tree 
tops and ruffling the river; the rain was 
pouring upon her, her hat had blown 
off, and every flash of lightning seemed 
to blind her, as she searched for the 
clothes, and called earnestly to Harry 
Leigh to come ashore. The lad only 
waded out further into the stream at sight 
of her. 

‘¢Come in!’’ screamed Tom, joyfully 
accepting his sister’s help, as she shook 
him into his clothes, and bade him run, 
while she seized upon Jim with like assist- 
ance. 

‘«Don’t be silly, Har-ry,’’ cried Helen, 
lustily. ‘‘Come ashore, we will all be 
drowned. Oh!” 

The latter exclamation broke from her 
involuntarily, for a flash of lightning 
seemed to crash the very heavens asunder, 
and even Helen crouched under the heavy 
crash of thunder, as it rgared through the 
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BY CLARISSA DOWNS. 


forest, and great sheets of rain followed. 
Harry forgot his modest scruples, and 
rushed, with a scream, to shore, to fall 
on the beach, just as John Ellis, panting 
breathlessiy, reach Helen’s side. 

‘¢Quick!’’ he cried to Helen; ‘‘run 
on to the others, I will bring Harry. Go 
to the old hollow tree at the right of the 
cliff steps.’’ 

In a few moments Helen was with us, 
where we crouched trembling, and hither 
he came running, bearing Harry in his 
arms, half clad, the blood trickling from 
a wound in the lad’s foot. 

Harry was very pale, and John scarcely 
less so. We could not speak, or make 
ourselves heard for the fury of the storm. 
We could only watch John as he tried to 
staunch the blood, and bind up the foot. 
Helen silently contributed her handker- 
chief, and tried to soothe Harry when he 
broke intosobs, even at John’sgentle touch. 

The storm was all over in twenty min- 
utes. It was one of Nature’s temper-fits, 
and the sun was soon smiling at us, re- 
flected from every quivering leaf, and 
laughing into the heart of every rain- 
laden flower. 

Then we found poor Harry could not 
walk astep. He had cut his foot on a 
mussel shell, and had lost so much blood 
he was quite weak. 

John lifted him in his arms, and we 
took up our march, a melancholy little 
procéssion. 
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«¢ Helen, we are so wet. Inever thought 
once of the kitchen fire. Do you suppose 
it is out?" 

‘¢Oh, Kate, how could we be so care- 
les. But, perhaps, John can light it with 
the flint and tow, and I’ll beg him not to 
tell aunty, and she will never know how 
naughty we were. Poor aunty!” 

It was a weary climb up that cliff in 
wetclothes. Helen could hear John pant- 
ing as he reached the top, and remem- 
bered he had never been very strong. Her 
conscience was pricking her like a small 
needle, as she saw how tired he looked. 

‘¢ John, hadn’t you better rest awhile? 
Isn’t Harry very heavy ?’’ she said. 


He shook his head and walked on, . 


but not without a reassuring glance, for 
Helen’s gentle tone. 

Very little rain had fallen on the plateau, 
the storm had spent its brief fury on the 
river bank. But Harry was shivering 
with a chill, and John said briefly, as we 
got into the big kitchen: 

‘¢We must have a fire, and hot water 
at once.” 

‘¢ Oh, John, the fire is out,’’ cried Kate. 

A blank despair fell upon us, as we 
gazed at the chimney place in dismay. 
Not one of us could ever remember seeing 
that fire out. It was as if the heart of the 
household had ceased beating. Jim be- 
gan to whimper, and even John stood a 
moment with his hand to his forehead. 
He had placed Harry on a low bench. 
He now caught up a shawl and flung over 
the lad. 

‘¢ Never mind, Helen, I will soon have 
afire. Keep quiet, Jim,’’ he said reso- 
lutely, and started from the room, but 
reeled, clutched at a chair, and fell prone 
upon the floor, his face white and set. 

‘« Oh, he is dead !’’ cried Kate, wildly. 
‘John, dear John, speak to me! We 
will mever treat you so again ; oh dear! ’”’ 

‘* He is not dead,” cried Helen, as Jim 
broke into a dolorovs howl, joined by 
the others, ‘‘he has fainted. We must 
have water, quick! And oh, if we hada 
fire. Kate, stay here, and rub John’s 
temples. Jim, you and Dick, and Tom, 
go over to Mrs. Higgins’ for a shovel of 
hot coals. I'll run to ‘ Uncle Charlie’s.’ 
Run, hard /”’ 

Away all five of us sped, scared out of 
our wits, discussing John’s death—the 


girls whimpering, the boys highly ex- 
cited. 

Arriving at Mrs. Higgins’, we found 
her kitchen deserted, but without asking 
we plunged in, and seizing a small shovel 
filled it with coals, and hurried back 
across the fields. 

Kate hailed us with impatience; yet 
we had made as rapid time as the limit 
of short legs, and the care of burning 
coals permitted. Once Jim fell and 
spilled the precious freight, but we 
shoveled it up again, mingling dirt with 
it, and arrived breathless and anxious. 

John had not moved, and Harry’s teeth 
were chattering. Kate caught the shovel 
from us. 

‘¢Qh, children!’ she cried, ‘‘it is 
dead. There is not a spark of fire here.’ 

‘*What!”’ shrieked a little chorus, in 
frantic dismay. 

‘Of course, the coals died out. What 
shall I do? Why aid Helen goaway. I 
know John is dead !” 

At this we all set up a wail, that would 
have been quite enough to raise John, 
had he been dead. 

As it was, he stirred uneasily, and at 

that moment Helen’s voice, quick and 
panting, sounded behind us. 
* ‘*Get out of the way—let me pass,’’ 
she cried, and came running into the 
kitchen, with a shovel of blazing fuel and 
laid it on Kate’s pile of kindling in the 
fire: place. 

‘¢ How did you do it?”’ 

‘¢Oh, Helen !—”’ 

‘¢T am so cold, Helen.”’ 

‘¢ Get some wood—” 

‘¢ How is John?”’ 

* ‘¢Here is John, who called me?”’ 

And sure enough there he sat upright 
for a second, to fall back again and ask 
who made the fire. 

‘¢ Helen!’ cried six shrill voices. 

‘¢ A shovel of live coals! ”’ 

‘¢ Uncle Charles’ fire place !”’ 

‘¢ Hush, children !’’ said Helen, author- 
itatively, ‘‘ John is ill. Putthe water on 
quickly, Kate, and get Harryto bed. Oh, 
John, how naughty we have all been.” 

‘¢ Never mind, Helen,” he said, faintly, 
and swooned away again, 

Never was there a more subdued, 
frightened group of children. Helen got 
some camphor and sat rubbing John’s 
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temples, while tears rolled down her 
cheeks. Kate, too frightened to get 
Harry to bed, piled several coverlets over 
him, and drew the bench close to the 
blazing fire. She then, with the strong 
desire within her to do something, com- 
menced to brew some catnip tea, knowing 
it was good for some ill. 

We crouched, wet and frightened, hud- 
dling into a corner, and John was just 
reviving slowly, and Kate had gotten half 
a cupful of luke warm catnip down Harry, 
who sputtered and rebelled, when Aunt 
Ellis walked into the kitchen. 

Poor woman! She, too, had been 
caught in the storm; but the scene that 
greeted her made her forget her wet gar- 
ments, as she rushed to her beloved son. 

But John was only sick and headachey 
from his long swoon, and soon sat up and 
got to his feet, with Helen and Aunt 
Ellis’ assistance. 

Harry was seized with violent vomit- 
ing, frightening Aunt Ellis into thinking 
he was going to have a fever, until she 
learned of the catnip tea. Harry’s dis- 
gust was unbounded when he discovered 
Kate had treated him to a remedy for 
colicky babies, rendered so luke-warm it 
took the form of an emetic. ° 

Aunt Ellis never said one word to us 
about our disobedience, but she looked 
very grave; neither did John open his 
lips, as we all wished he would, and give 
us all we deserved. 

But, as we all sat quietly that evening, 
each one thinking over his own delinquen- 
cies, John, who was lying on a rug before 
the fire, said, opening his eyes suddenly : 

‘*Helen, how did you manage to keep 
the fire alive on the shovel until you got 
here? It was a long distance.” 

“‘I kept feeding it. I gathered an 
apron full of chips and kept putting them 
on; and then the stubble in the fields, 
and any piece I could find. Oh! I 
thought I should never get here, I was so 
slow. I caught my dress on the stile 
too; and tore my arm.” 

‘* Poor child!” murmured John. 

‘I thought, too, Uncle Charlie would 
never find his shovel. He was so slow.” 

‘(We never thought of keeping our 
coals éurning,’’ said Dick. 

**Only a gird would remember that 
coals do not stay coals long. You sister 


thought about it, Dick, but sisters don’t 
count, eh ?”’ 

‘¢ Well—sometimes,’’ began Dick, 
much abashed, and we all laughed at him. 

‘¢ They don’t count for much, John,” 
Kate burst forth impulsively, ‘‘ when they 
treat you as meanly as I did yesterday. [ 
don’t know how the rest feel, but I am 
ashed of myself.” 

A murmur of assent arose, and Maggie 
and Bertha made a penitent rush toward 
John to kiss him. 

He smilingly said : 

‘Never mind, sis. I was a regular 
bear, when I scolded to-day, so we are 
even.” 

But he looked at Helen as if he thought 
she would have something to say. But 
she was silent, her sweet face clouded and 
downcast. 

But after we had prayers, and the 
others had trooped to bed, Helen lingered. 

‘¢John,’’ she said softly, ‘‘I am so 
sorry I said what I did to-day—about— 
about—the melons.”’ 

*¢ Well, Helen, I was also ill-tempered, 
or you never would have said what you 
did.” 

‘¢But, John—” she began. 

‘¢But, Helen,’’ he interposed, smil- 
ingly, imitating her, ‘‘should we not 
both remember after to-day, that it takes 
both flint and tow to make fire?’’ 

‘«¢ And a forgiving spirit to quench the 
flame,’’ added Aunt Ellis, quietly. 


* * * * ca * 


Many years later, Helen, a gray-haired 
grandmother, met her cousins at a family 
gathering, and in recounting scenes of 
the past, Jim Sage said, laughingly, 
looking over his spectacles at Helen’s 
placid face : 

‘¢ There is only one grudge I have al- 
ways owed you, Helen.” 

‘¢ And what is that?’”’ she asked, with 
her old spirit. 

‘‘Your ability to wheedle John, and 
carry hot coals across half a mile of 
stubble.” 

‘¢Don’t grudge me the latter experi- 
ence, or the glory of its achievement,” 
she laughed, ‘‘it was not an easy task, 
and shines as my one act of matchless 
valor.”’ 

‘END. 
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Tbe Fashions. 





fA Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





HE season ad- 
vances, and 
many new and 
beautiful wash 
fabrics are in- 

, troduced, and 
are eagerly 
sought after by 
our  elegantes. 
The reviva] of 
sheer wiry linen 
batistes in écru 
and tan shades 
are extremely 
popular. Paris modistes use this transparent 
fabric over lavender or mauve silk, trimming it 
with a new insertion made of six rows of baby- 
ribbon of the same écru tint, woven on cross- 
bands of thin silk which hold the rows apart that 
the silk may show in the space between. 

White dotted lawns have designs of fruits and 
leaves, one especially gay having clusters of red 
cherries with their dark green leaves. Other 
lawns, with China blue inch stripes alternating 
with pink stripes, are trimmed with white point 
d’ esprit lace used as bretelles on the bodice and 
as insertions in ruffles that forma coat frill and 
flounces on the skirt. 

Watteau designs of baskets of flowers rival the 
familiar bow-knot patterns on new India silks, 
gauzes and nets—piece nets and laces for flounces 
as well. Baskets of roses and forget-me-nots are 
overturned on cream white silks, the flowers 
strewing the light ground; violets and carna- 
tions are heaped in yellowish baskets on black 
India silks, Jetted baskets embroidered in fine 
cut beads are on thin-mestied black nets, while 
heavier nets have the basket design woven in 
them. 
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The chic of new gowns lies in the bodice, as 
skirts are uniformly plain. The fancy of the 
moment is for bodices with jacket fronts, short 
and jaunty Zouaves, or Figaros cut in new and 
varied ways. The top of the jacket is sometimes 
shaped in two square corners above the arm- 
holes, with lapping stitched edges falling on a 
full vest, a pretty fashion for snow flake wools or 
fine mohairs. Other jacket fronts are formed 
entirely of wide moiré sash ribbon over a crépon 
bodice; lace Zouaves are on crépe de Chine 
gowns; very square revers or gathered jabot 
revers edge other Zouaves ; and an entire jacket 
of crépon (sleeveless of course) is worn over a 
bodice of India silk. 

Lace is being used to trim all manner of goods, 
consequently many novelties are being intro- 
duced, and the old kinds of lace are being re- 
vived again. A new sfécialité is called Pem- 
broke point—a thick, useful, hand-made lace, 
made in effective patterns, and suitable for trim- 
ming washing gowns. Redfern has also intro- 
duced a new lace called Russian lace, it is some- 
what coarse in texture, but is of a soft stone 
color, and looks very well on woolen materials 
and all morning costumes, whether for home or 
walking. 

Among the new patterns of net for veils, one 
may be mentioned which may appeal to ladies 
with sporting tendencies—the hunting-crop pat- 
tern—a black net with small hunting whips em- 
broidered over it. Another net has flies on it 
instead of ordinary spots. Black and gold—the 
favorite combination—is to be found in veils, too, 
as, for instance, gold chenille spots on black net. 

Summer underlinen is usually rather fantastic, 
but batiste chemise instead of being spotted with 
pink or blue, are now covered with small ani- 
mals, birds, or insects, and fastened at the bust 
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with a knot of colored ribbons. Stockings are 
made to match the gown, and tan shoes are much 
worn, but there is no doubt that they are only 
becoming to very small feet. A pretty idea is 
to have the wide flounces cut in deep indenta- 
tions, black over orange, or black over pink or 
scarlet, which blend together, and, fluttering, 
produce a charming effect. Fancy plaid silks 
are also used. Poplin petticoats area novelty, 
and will no doubt prove more successful, as they 
are more serviceable than the ordinary glacé silk. 

Some few hints may prove acceptable to those 
who fashion their own gowns. The severe plain- 
ness still visible in the cut of skirts, has led to 
considerable variety in the trimmings for the 
edge, the only part which is ornamented. 
Flounces of every style are worn, broad or 
narrow, frilled or plaited, straight or graduated. 
Another style is to cut the edge of the skirt in 
scallops, each scallop having a tongue or strap 
left hanging from the centre to pass over the 
bouillonné which fills in the scallops. Some 
exceedingly pretty effects can be worked out of 
this idea. For a silk evening gown the bouil- 
lonné could be of tulle. A garland of flowers 
could be laid on the tulle. For woolen walking 
costumes the bouillonné is usually made of soft 
silk of the same color, or a finer woolen in a 
contrasting shade, If the skirt is a floral ma- 
terial, printed, embroidered, or broché, this 
bouillonné is still to be of a plain fabric. 

A pretty skirt decoration has the edge deeply 
scalloped in teeth points, filled in with a plaited 
lace flounce. Each scallop is outlined by a 
drapery of velvet ribbon, which forms knots at 
the head and point of each scallop. The back 
of the skirt is plaited and untrimmed. This 
arrangement is generally carried out. The 
trimming decorates the tablier and sides only. 
The back is generally very full, and this is quite 
compatible with a heavy trimming at the edge. 

Walking costumes are frequently edged around 
with a band of embroidery or braiding, which 
looks equally well on colors as it does on black. 

Skirts are frequently made on the cross. The 
back, indeed, is quite ew dias. It may be said 
to be made of a square of material. One point 
is fastened to the centre of the waist at the back. 
Its two sides are joined to the two sides of the 
front widths, and the bottom is then curved to 
the length required for the train. This style, 
however, requires the material itself to be as 
wide as the length of the skirt. All skirts are 
long, even for the street. 


Sleeves are still large and fanciful in make, 
very few plain sleeves are seen. However little, 
some drapery is expected on the shoulder. The 
beautiful delicacy of the summer material lends 
itself to drapery though skirts are worn so plain, 
The sleeveis long, reaching the wrist. Thereare 
few cuffs. The velvet cuff is seen, and lace also, 
but the preferred style is plain, buttoned at the 
wrist, perhaps finished with a narrow edge of 
velvet laid underneath. Very small buttons are 
usually employed, and these are often mounted 
in two or three rows, one for use and the others 
for ornament. 

The corsages of tailor-made gowns are fastened 
diagonally from the shoulder with two or three 
rows of tiny velvet buttons. It is very stylish, 
On a gray costume the buttons are of black 
velvet, These corsages have not such long 
basques as those which open down the front, 
unless the basques are added, seamed to the edge 
of pointed bodice. 

Very pretty matinées are made of printed 
surah, or mousseline de laine, and trimmed with 
full flounces of white lace. One of the newest 
shapes has the front arranged in Greek draperies 
falling below the waist, and fastened down on 
one side under a coquillé of lace. 

Jackets and capes are the two great rivals for 
the moment, but the jacket is considered the 
most comme-il-faut for ordinary wear. The 
long cape requires to be very rich to look ele- 
gant, otherwise it looks dama/, as the French 
say. 

Parasols have their sticks and handles of 
wood, chosen to match the parasol as much as 
possible. A chestnut wood handle will also 
have a cluster of chestnuts hanging from the 
handle, and a rosewood handle will have a 
couple of roses drooping from it. Every handle 
has thus a pendant of fruit or flowers belonging 
to the wood of which it ismade. Even vegetables 
are sometimes seen on them, and birds. 

Rich parasols are made of shot silk, covered 
with embroidered lace, and fringed with the 
same. £m tout cas are made of fancy silk. 
These are the best for ordinary wear. 

Bonnets continue to grow smaller and smaller 
—in fact, many of them are mere head-dresses. 
Some are formed of rows of jet, gold, or pearl 
beads, with a tuft of flowers in front and at the 
back. Others are made of butterflies or lace, 
with an aigrette in front and a tiny wreath of 
flowers at the back, which surrounds the little 
hair chignon at the back of the head. 
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The little flat sailor hat, so much ridiculed last 
year, is now the height of fashion in Paris, and 
is made of gold-colored straw, with yellow wings 
for trimming. All its cachet is thus spoilt by 
this kind of trimming, but it pleases French 
ladies better than the original simplicity of the 
hat, which owed its chicherie precisely to its 
simplicity. But chacun 4 son géut, even if not 
of the best quality. 

Hats, though still very large, are not quite so 
large as they were in early spring. Fawn-col- 
ored or blonde straws are the most fashionable 
this year. They are trimmed with a torsade of 
lace or chiffon round the crown, with a spray of 
flowers in front; or a branch of ivy, or a puffing 
of fawn-colored tulle, may be employed instead. 

Sometimes these large-brimmed hats have a 
Tam-o’-Shanter crown of fawn-colored satin, and 
round the crown a flouncing of lace wide enough 
to fall over the edges of the brim. The brim is 
then turned up at the backs over a bunch of 
verbena, pinks, sweet williams, or any other 
sweet-scenting flowers you may prefer. 

I have seen some lovely models of lace man- 
tles, with yokes and ornaments of jet and ribbon 
cunningly intermixed, and in one instance of jet 
and gold embroidery; also some shower-proof 
mantles, so elegant in material, shape and trim- 
ming that they have none of the intensely prac- 
tical look these cloaks generally exhibit, while, 
at the same time, they are quite as useful. A 
very stylish long cloak is in dark-blue water- 
proof silk, with a deep lace flounce round the 
shoulders, and a ruche of Jace and silk at the 
neck; others are in gray silk with wing sleeves 
and trimming of black ribbon, or with pélerine 
sleeves falling in coquillé folds on each side of 
the back. A charming dust cloak is of printed 
tussore silk, with the pattern in blue, and orna- 
mentation of pale gold passementerie on the 
yoke and collar. 

Lace basques are still very popular, but are 
now usually weighted down and partially covered 
by tabs of the dress material, jet ornaments and 
fringes, or beaded and jewelled trimmings falling 
in a series of points. The most fashionable 
fringes are those that have strands of unequal 


‘length. 


Lace is used in many other ways, as large 
cravat bows, as collars and capes, as jacket 
fronts and waist-coats, and in various styles. 
The newest collars are composed of a frill of 
colored mousseline de soie, edged with white or 
black lace, and mounted on a collar band of lace 


e 
over colored silk or ribbon. This reaches as 
low as the chest in front, sometimes even to the 
waist, but this is less becoming. 

Seaside fashions will in many ways be un- 
usually elegant this season, owing to the growing 
mode of wearing jackets of plain or broché silk 
out of doors, over waistcoats of pale mauve, blue, 
corn color, water green, willow-green, or réséda 
silk richly embroidered, and finished off with 
lace cravats. Both capotes and wide-brimmed 
hats will be worn with these long and elegantly 
made jackets, that remind one of times when 
silks and velvets, brocades and embroideries 
were worn alike by ladies and gentlemen. 

FASHION. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. House costume of gray challies. The 
skirt is full, with a border of carnations embroi- 
dered upon it. Full bodice, with pointed stom- 
acher embroidered; also, deep cuffs to the full 
sleeves, and collar. 

Fic. 2. Afternoon gown, of cream-color 
China silk, with straight skirt, edged with a nar- 
row plaiting of silk. Pointed bodice, full, with 
square of embroidered muslin back and front. 
Full sleeves, with embroidered cuff. Sash fast- 
ened upon right side, Capote of white lace, 
trimmed with flowers. White lace parasol. 

Fic. 3. Afternoon costume, for lady, made of 
blue China silk; the skirt is plain edged, with a 
band of white lace, embroidered with jet. Long 
jacket, with plain plastron coming to the waist, 
trimmed to match skirt. Collar and pointed 
cuffs to correspond. Hat of crinoline straw, 
trimmed with white loops of surah. 

Fic. 4. Greenaway-dress, for little girl from 
six to eight years of age. The Greenaway cos- 
tumes are, at the present time, very fashionable 
in Paris for young children, The dress is of 
pale blue veiling, trimmed at the foot with a 


band of printed pongee, headed with a band of 
embroidery. Fullsleeves and square chemisette 
of pongee. Waistband of embroidery. Hat of 
pongee, trimmed with loops and ends of ribbon, 

Fic. 5. Greenaway dress, for little girl from 
four to six years of age. The dress is of old 
pink delaine, with a flounce at the foot; it is 
embroidered down the fronts. Cape of the same, 
edged with a narrow frill. Large hat of white 
leghorn, trimmed with feathers. 

Fic. 6. Garden-party gown, made in princess 
form, of vieux rose India mull, the skirt draped 
from the left hip and puffed on the right, and edged 
with a flounce of écru guipure, The bodice open 
over a plaited plastron of surah, crossed by zig- 
zag straps of black velvet fastened by bows; 
similar trimming on the tight part of sleeve. 
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Deep collar of guipure, ending in revers. Hat 
of écru lace embroidered with gold, trimmed 
with velvet. Quantity of material required— 
eight yards. 

Fic. 7. Skirt of striped blue woolen, with 
four rows of silver braid above the hem of plain 
blue cloth. Square tablier cut on the cross and 
divided into square tabs at the foot; the top 
draped and knotted up on each side. Bodice of 
plain cloth, the front open over a draped plastron 
of plain blue silk, with revers and small yoke of 
the same trimmed with silver braid. Sleeves of 
the striped woolen, collar of plain cloth. Fancy 
straw hat, trimmed with feathers, Quantity of 
material required—dark, twelve yards; striped 
six yards, 

Fic. 8. Afternoon gown, in strawberry colored 
nun’s veiling, set off with high sleeves, straight 
collar, and broad belt in eau de Nil velvet. 
Kerchief in silk muslin, edged with Eiffel lace, 
Green feather ruffle at the top of the collar, 
Hat in Tuscan straw, with turned-up brim, faced 
with plaitings in Oriental lace; from the edge 
points of Venetian lace project, and in the centre 
rests a bunch of lilacs escaping from a cluster of 
green ostrich tips, which adorn the crown in 
combination with loops of lace, and pink gauze 
ribbon striped with satin. The reflection in the 
glass shows the back of bodice and hat. 

Fic. 9. Petticoat made of gray mohair. It 
has a gored front and side and straight back 
breadth. Trim the bottom with a box-plaiting 
seven inches deep and four yards and a quarter 
wide around, which is lined with foundation, 
and ornamented with black silk feather-stitching. 

Fic. 10. Petticoat made of changeable taffeta. 
The trimming for the bottom is a flounce seven 
inches deep and three yards and a half wide 
around, which is pinked at the lower edge and 
is surmounted by a second flounce a little wider, 
that is cut into scallops six inches deep, and is 
pinked at the upper and lower edges. 

Fic. 11. The petticoat in this group, cut by 
the same pattern, is of changeable red taffeta ; it 
is trimmed with two four-inch gathered ruffles 
pinked at the edges, and surmounted by a flounce 
ten inches deep, which is cut into notches seven 
inches deep and eight wide, that are tucked in 
narrow tucks reducing the width to five inches. 

Fic. 12. Frock for child of seven years, made 
of plain blue gingham. It is cut in princess 
form, the skirt finished in points over a plaited 
ruffle of embroidery, The pockets are finished 
in the same manner, collar of embroidery, and 


a row off insertion down the upper part of 
sleeves, 

Fics, 13-14. White petticoats; one is made 

of cambric, trimmed with a flounce of embroid- 
ery thirteen inches deep, and three yards and a 
third wide; the other skirt, of muslin, is bordered 
with three lapping ruffles of close French em- 
broidery. They are cut with a gored front and 
side breadth, the front twenty inches wide at the 
bottom and gored to fourteen inches at the top, 
and the side eleven inches wide and gored to eight; 
the back breadth is straight and forty inches. 
wide; the top is gathered to a round belt, 
Fic. 15. Plain bodice, trimmed with wide 
passementerie band, belt, collar, and a row upon 
the high sleeves, Hat of lace straw, trimmed 
with flowers and ribbon, 

Fic, 16, Hat of fancy straw, turned up in the 
back and large in front, trimmed with roses and 
foliage. 

Fic, 17. Surplice bodice, back and front fin- 
ished, with belt, Large hat, with soft crown, 
with bouillonné brim in white muslin over pink 
pongee silk. It is trimmed with lace and pom- 
padour ribbon. 

Fic. 18. Apron for child one year old, cut 
sacque shape, the neck trimmed with rows of 
insertion, divided by feather stitching, forming a 
yoke. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond, 

Fic, 19. Chemise*for child of two years, 
made of fine cambric, with narrow embroidery 
around the neck and arm-holes. 

Fic. 20. Infant’s cap, made of lace, trimmed 
with a ruche and ribbon rosette, 

Fic, 21. Infant’s cap, made of French muslin. 
shirred, and trimm ed with narrow ribbon and lace 

Fic. 22. Flannel wrapper for infant, with 
revers down the front, scalloped; the edge 
collar, and cuffs are also scalloped. It is fastened 
with a silk cord around the waist. 

Fics. 23-24. Back and front of flannel skirt 
for infant, with scalloped edge. 

Fics. 25-26. Back and front of infant's slip, 
made of French nainsook muslin. The front is 
box-plaited, ornamented with feather-stitching, as 
also above the hem of skirt. Lace around neck 
and sleeves. 

Fics, 27-29. Back and front of bodice for 


lady, made of white China silk spotted with ° 


blue; it is plaited in front, the back plaited into 
a yoke. 
material, 


Fic. 28. Leather belt, with pointed waistband: 


in front, mounted in silver. 


Collar, belt, and cravat of the same 
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Foreign Eossip. 


PARIS, July, 1891. 


HE rain that fell 
deterred a great 
many ladies from 
attending the 
Grand Prix, and 
others from put- 
ting on the 
charming sum- 
mer toilettes they 
had prepared for 
the occasion, and 
the aspect of the 
stands suffered 

accordingly. Those who had braved the weather 

were, however, rewarded, for it left off raining 
about two o’clock, and, save for a few drops now 
and then, the remainder of the afternoon was 
dry if not bright, and the‘open carriages arrived 
in shoals to meet those returning from Long- 





’ champs, so that the Allée des Acacias presented 


a relatively animated appearance between the 
hours of five and seven. But the absence of the 
sun was a sore disappointment, and the heavy 
gray of the sky reflected a gloom over the usually 
gay and brilliant pageant. Even the great race 
itself seemed to excite less enthusiasm than it 
would have done under happier auspices, while 
the later ones were quite neglected, and no sooner 
was it over than the crowd began visibly to thin 
and drift away. President and Mme. Carnot 
were among the first to leave; the latter wore a 
very becoming mauve toilette and a violet and 
white bonnet. The other lady occupants of the 
official box were the Duchess Maudas, the Com- 
tesse Hoyos, Mme. Constans, and Mme, Floquet, 
Mme, Ribot, and Mile. de Freycinet, with the 
wives of the officers in attendance on the Presi- 
dent. As for the race, the defeat of the favorites 
was not wholly unexpected, and the triumph of 
M. Ed. Blanc, the owner of the three horses 
which came in first, was not quite such a surprise 
to the racing worid as it was to the general public, 

I was astonished to see so many cloth costumes. 
The cloth, I am aware, was of the very finest 
texture—but it was cloth. All were in light, 
bright colors, amongst which blues and grays in 
every shade predominated, 

Jet was also seen on everything—dresses, hats, 


camails, etc. Passementeries of gold, silver, 
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steel and jet combined are also worn at the bot- 
toms of dresses and on bodices and camails. 

They do not look too showy, however, because 
they merely edge the skirts, etc., all the rest of 
the gown being quite neat and plain. Not a// 
gowns, however, are thus plain at the races; I 
could mention many ladies most richly attired in 
silk, and satins—as Madame Munroe, for instance, 
who looked lovely in an electric-blue damask 
satin toilette, with a capote of white lace and 
pink roses, pinned on with diamond pins; and 
her daughter, who wore’an ivory-satin costume, 
trimmed with white lace, and a Trianon hat of 
Leghorn straw, turned up at the back with white 
feathers. f 

Another lady of the same family wore an ex- 
quisite costume of pale green satin, embroidered 
with gold and opals, with capote to match. 

Still another Munroe wore a mauve satin four- 
reau, embroidered with gold and amethysts, with 
capote em suite. 

An original dress worn by one of our most 
elegant countesses was of pale yellow and white 
satin stripes, made quite plain, with a black sash 
round the waist and tied on one side, the ends 
reaching to the ground. A black lace hat, 
trimmed with yellow roses, 

Two very important art sales took place last 
week, The gallery of M. Philippe George d’Ay, 
composed almost entirely of French paintings of 
the modern school, with some few by masters of 
the eighteenth century, brought in something 
over £20,000, The work that sold for the high- 
est price was Alph, de Neuville’s “ Attaque d’une 
Maison Crénelée” (£5,600); an oil painting, 
“The Chamois,” and a drawing, “The Diligence,’ 
by Rosa Bonheur, fetched respectively £228 and 
4196. As for the still finer Roederer collection 
of modern French pictures, the total cleared 
amounted to nearly £41,000, The Troyons, 
Rousseaus, Corots and Daubigny’s, all reached 
high prices, but the highest recorded was £4,000, 
for a pastel copy, by Millet, of his «‘ Angelus,’’ 

The description by eye-witnesses of Queen 
Nathalie’s embarkment at Semlin, on leaving 
Servia, is worth mentioning, as conveying an ac- 
curate idea of the ex-queen’s appearance: ‘She 
is bewitchingly handsome, and dressed in the 
most graceful style. Her tall, upright figure and 
delicate, though healthful, complexion could not 
show to greater advantage than in her tight fitting 
black robe covered with black lace, A ligh-col- 
ored, short jacket and charmingly trimmed little 
traveling hat constituted a delightful essemd/e, 
and took the people by storm,” 

The Grand Prix is no longer the signal for the 
general departure; Paris is still very gay, and 
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will continue to be so for some time yet, There 
was a “white ball” at Comtesse d’Hautpoul’s 
last week, a matinée dansante at Comtesse Kess- 
ler’s, and a cotillon, with supper, at Mme, de 
Montbrison’s—a most brilliant affair, honored by 
the presence of the most aristocratic families of 
the noble faubourg, many of whom were among 
the guests whom Mrs, Moore had gathered in her 
salons a day or two previously for a small but 
select dance. Another American lady, Mrs, 
Meredith Howland, was equally favored on the 
following evening, 

Fortunately, in some respects, for those who 
do not know everybody, and yet who wish to see 
everything, any one can see another person’s 
wedding trosseau by visiting the faiseurs and 
faiseuses who make them, Some brides occa- 
sionally object to this, but costurieres consider it 
a cheap way of advertising their talents, and the 
custom still prevails, notwithstanding remon- 
strances, This, indeed, is the wedding season, 
par excellence, in Paris, and all who can, en- 
deavor to be at the church, if not invited to the 
reception which follows the ceremony, 

There are several ways of making wedding- 
gowns, but simplicity prevails in all. The favor- 
ite style for the moment is a long train gown of 
white or ivory satin, without a vestige of trim- 
ming, but with a train of three and a half yards. 
Illusion is preferred to lace for the veils, and 
they entirely cover the person, front and back. 

A tiny wreath of orange-blossoms surrounds 
the Greek chignon, which is now so fashionable. 

Quite a new style is a Princess robe, made 
without any finces in front, the extra fullness 
at the waist being gathered together in front, 
and fastened at the waist by a bunch of flowers. 
The skirt is then drawn back, and the little full- 
ness at the waist forms a slight, very slight, 

nier on each side. This style may, perhaps, 

adopted for other kinds of dresses. 

Another style is a full bodice, with neck ruch- 
ing and corselets, entirely of orange-blossoms, 
and a fringe of the same falling from the neck, 
waist and sleeves, instead of lace frills. 

Paniers are decidedly trying to creep in again 
As yet, we have only little curtain draperies over 
the hips, formed by the skirt itself, or quite de- 
‘tached, and of different materials, such as lace, 
crape, chiffon, etc. Whether of lace, or even 
silk, however, they are made to join the train 
behind, which is still left to fall straight, in all 
its length. These long trains somewhat modify 
the puffy appearance of the paniers, and are 
mounted on large Watteau plaits, or gathered at 
the back, and form a part of the skirt, and not a 
‘detached train, as formerly. 

This season bids fair to rival, at all events, 
its predecessors, if it does not actually surpass 
them in the matter of floral display. Weddings 
and balls are eagerly seized on as chances for 
displaying the artistic talent of the hostess _ 
her employés), while the dinner table owes fully 
as much of its success to its flowers and foliage 
as it does to its dainty fare and costly wines. 

We are borrowing so many of our own ideas 
from America, that the latest device from outre 


mer, the floral wheel, deserves mention, The 
first seen was made up of violets, It consisted 
of a wheel nine feet in diameter, composed en. 
tirely of violets and their foliage laid on a round 
table. The wheel was carried out in every de. 
tail, the flowers being carefully wired into the 
requisite shape, the dessert, etc., being arranged 
between the spokes ; on the hub of the wheel was 
a dainty gold basket filled with the favors, ribbon 
streamers being carried from them to the plates 
of the guests to whom they were destined, This 
at first detracted from the beauty of the design, 
but when they were lifted off and the ribbons 
consequently removed, the arrangement was seen 
in its perfection. Tiny baskets, miniature replicas 
of the one containing the favors, were placed 
beside each guest, filled with violets, in which 
were nestled delicate bonbons of various kinds, 
The dessert service was of gold, showing up well 
against the full purple of the flowers, and the 
purple satin tablecloth, veiled in white silk gauze ; 
while the little golden bonbon dishes were filled 
with sweets of all kinds, matching the decora- 
tions, Purple candles in the golden candelabra, 
softened by purple-lined gold filagree shades, 
completed the ensemb/e, which was justly declared 
to be fairylike. The same idea carried out in 
the flowers of the moment—carnations—would 
be exquisite, and probably more universally be- 
coming than violets. 

The wire arches introduced last year are also 

still popular, and garlanded with delicate ferns 
have a particularly good effect, throwing up the 
delicately-tinted bonbons, now so generally used, 
to perfection, Nearly all the good bonbon shops 
supply colored sweets to match the table decora- 
tions, Another whim of the moment is to have 
crystallized flowers of the same kind as are used 
in the vases as a part of dessert. Jonquils, jessa- 
mine, roses, violets, primroses, etc., all lend 
themselves to this treatment. 
‘ Again, the brocaded satin or velvet bags are 
greatly used as cache-pots, harmonizing, of course, 
with the flowers used, as, for instance, bright 
chaudron to match the glorious flame-colored 
azaleas in such perfection lately; dainty white or 
cream satin, powdered with a soft Pompadour 
pattern to harmonize with the Malmaison carna- 
tion in favor just now; pink, rose, or crimson 
where roses are chosen, etc. Of course, orchids, 
are in great request, and most lovely ; but for small 
dinners, when such an expense as these blooms 
involve may not be desired, an exquisite decora- 
tion can be made of deftly arranged irises of all 
shades and sizes, mixed with tall grasses, ferns, 
and the variegated and deep red leaves of stove 
plants, Foliage by itself is also in great request, 
offering, as it does, such immense variety, and 
allowing of such a wide range of color, from 
— yellow to deepest brown, rosy pink, or 
ustrous green, These are generally laid care- 
lessly along the cloth, the leaves tied with ribbon 
bows matching the tint it is desired to accent- 
uate, a basket filled with large leaves and arum 
hlies in a bed of moss forming the center-piece. 
Sometimes vivid scarlet is substituted for the pure 
white of the arum. MARIGOLD. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


REFRESHMENTS FOR A GARDEN 
PARTY. 
Vanilla Ice-cream. Lemon Water-ice. 
Iced Coffee. 

Claret-cup. Moselle-cup. Lemonade. 
Victoria Cake. Pound Cake. Montrose Cakes. 
Almond Cakes. Dessert Cakes. 

Ginger Cakes. 

Rock Biscuits. Chocolate Biscuits. 

Strawberries, Raspberries, 
or Peaches and Cream, 
Tea and Coffee. 
Thin Bread and Butter, Rolled. 


‘ At a garden party the refreshments given 
above are those mostly offered. Lemon or 
orange wafers are given with the ices. Savoy 
biscuits are nice with iced coffee. The pound 
and Victoria cakes must be cut in small squares, 
and placed on fancy cake dishes or baskets; any 
kind of cakes and biscuits may be given, the 
more variety the better. Tea and coffee are 
also served, with rolled bread and butter, both 
white and brown. 


To Make Ices. 

To freeze three or four quarts of ice, twenty- 
five pounds of ice and about six pounds of freezing 
salt are required. The ice should be wrapped up 
in a piece of blanket when placed in the refriger- 
ator, When required for freezing, put part of 
the ice into a flannel bag, and break it up quite 
small; put the freezing-pot containing the mixture 
into the wooden pail, place first a layer of salt, 
then a layer of ice round the,freezing-pot until 
the pail is quite full. Cover with a piece of 
blanket or felt, let the mixture stand for a quarter 
of an hour, then stir the freezing-pot from right 
to left for about ten minutes; let it remain for a 
quarter of an hour, then stir thg frozen mixture 
from the sides of the pot. Before removing the 
lid wipe all the ice and salt carefully off it, or 
some is likely to drop inside and thus spoil the 
flavor of the ices. Cover the freezing pot up, 
give it two or three turns; stir the frozen mixture 
from the sides, and stir the pot occasionally. 
The time required for freezing will vary accord- 
ing to the state of the temperature, Ices may 
either be served in little fancy paper cases placed 
on ice plates, or on the plates without the cases, 
A heaped tablespoonful is sufficient to serve to 
each person at a time; a small teaspoon is put 
upon each plate. 


Vanilla Ice-cream. 

Take six eggs, one quart of milk, half a pound 
of loaf sugar, thirty drops essence vanilla, juice 
of half a lemon, one pint of cream. Beat up the 
eggs, and add them to the milk and sugar, pour 
into a jug, which should be set in a saucepan of 
boiling water over the fire, stir constantly until the 
mixture thickens; take the jug out of the sauce- 
pan, set it aside to cool, stirring it for a few 
minutes to prevent its becoming lumpy, When 
cold, pour into a freezing-pot with the cream, 
vanilla, and strained lemon juice. Freeze as 


directed. 
Lemon Water-ice. 


Take six lemons, one orange, half a pint of 
water, one pint of clarified sugar—for which take 
three pounds of sugar, mix it well with two pints 
of water and half the white of an egg well 
whisked, boil for ten minutes, and skim, Rasp 
the rinds of two lemons on sugar, add the juice 
of the lemons and orange and the clarified sugar, 
strain through a hair sieve, and freeze in the 
way directed for cream ice, 


Ieed Coffee. 

Take one pound of the best coffee, one gallon 
of water, two quarts of milk, half a pound of 
loaf sugar, Boil the water and pour it over the 
coffee, which should be slightly warmed, allow 
it to stand for half an hour, then strain off the 
clear portion through a cloth, add the milk and 
sugar, then pour it intoa freezer; pack the freezer 
well round with ice and salt; let it stand in ice 
for about half hour before using. 


Claret Cup. 

Take two bottles of claret, two bottles of soda 
water, two bottles of lemonade, one wineglassful 
of brandy, one of Maraschino, one of cherry 
brandy, one peach, two lemons, quarter ofa 
pound of sugar. Cut the peach in transverse 
slices, place it at the bottom of the bowl, add 
the sugar rasped on the lemon rinds; pour the - 
brandy and liquors over it, and let it stand 
closely covered for two hours. Just before using 
add the claret and other ingredients, with a few 


lumps of ice. 
Moselle Cup. 


Take one bottle of moselle, a wineglassful of 
sherry wine, four thin slices of pineapple, the 
peel of half a lemon, lumps of ice, sugar, and 
two bottles of soda water, Pour the moselle in 
a jug, add the sherry, pineapple, sugar to taste, 
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and lemon peel; let it remain covered for an 
hour or so, and just before serving add the ice 


and soda water. 
Lemonade. 


Take six lemons, three-quarters of a pound of 
loaf sugar, one pint of boiling water. Rub the 
lemons with some of the sugar, peel them very 
thinly, strain the juice, put it with the sugar and 
lemon rind into a jug, pour over it one pint of 
boiling water, covering the jug well to keep in 
the steam, and let stand till cool, then add three 
pints of cold water. 


Victoria Cake, 

Take one pound of butter, one pound of pow- 
dered sugar, one and a quarter pounds of flour, 
one pound of raisins, one pound of citron peel, 
nine eggs, essence of lemon and essence of al- 
monds, and two ounces of almonds, Cream the 
butter, add the sugar, then pour in the eggs well 
beaten, beat together for five minutes, then add 
the citron cut in thin slices, and the raisins; sift 
in the flour, add the essences, pour into a but- 
tered tin, and strew the almonds, cut in pieces, 
on the top of the cake before baking, Bake 
about two hours. 

Pound Cake. 

Take one pound of fresh butter, one pound of 
loaf sugar, one pound of eggs, one and a quarter 
pounds of flour, one pound of currants, a quarter 
of a pouid of candied peel, nutmeg. Put the 


butter if a clean pan, about milk warm, and. stir 
it round till it becomes cream, then add the 
sugar pounded, and stir them together a few 
minutes, break in the eggs and beat together for 
five minutes; add the currants, candied peel cut 
in thin slices, and grated nutmeg, then gradually 
add the flour; stir lightly together, pour into a 
buttered mould, and bake in a cool oven for 
about one and a half hours, 


Montrose Cake. 


Take half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
sugar, six eggs, half a wineglassful of brandy, a 
little nutmeg, half a tablespoonful of rosewater, 
four ounces of raisins, half a pound of flour. Beat 
the butter to a cream, add the sugar, beat the 
eggs for ten minutes, add them to the mixture, 
then the brandy, nutmeg, rosewater, raisins, and 
lastly the flour. Beat the mixture for fifteen 
minutes, put in buttered patty-pans, and bake in 
a moderate oven, 


Almond Cakes. 


Take six ounces of pounded sweet almonds, 
one pound sifted sugar, the whites of six eggs, 
two ounces ground rice. Beat the ingredients 
thoroughly well together. and drop them on wafer 
paper; put half a blanched almond on each cake, 
and bake for twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 


Dessert Cakes. 


Take a quarter of a pound of butter, quarter 
of a pound of sifted sugar, quarter of a pound of 
ground rice, one-quarter teaspoonful baking 
powder, three eggs. Beat the butter toa cream, 
sift in the sugar and rice,add the baking powder, 
mix thoroughly, and stir in the eggs well beaten; 
pour into patty-pans, and bake in a moderate 
oven for ten minutes. Ice the cakes; whip the 
whites of two eggs toa strong froth, beat into 
them twelve ounces of sugar, finely sifted, a little 
vanilla or lemon essence; beat for half an hour, 
take the cakes out of the oven, put the‘icing on 
them, and return to the oven toharden. The 
icing may be colored with a few drops of 
cochineal, 

Ginger Cakes.' - 

Take one pound of flour, one pound loaf 
sugar, one ounce of powdered ginger, cinnamon, 
and cloves, two tablespoonfuls of water; mix 
well together, roll very thin, cut into shapes, and 
bake in a moderate oven, 


Rock Biscuits. 


Take three eggs, one ounce candied orange 
peel, one ounce powdered sugar, two ounces 
almonds. Beat the whites of three eggs toa 
strong froth, stir in the sugar, orange peel cut in 
small pieces, and the almonds, minced finely; 
beat till the mixture is quite stiff; if not firm 
enough add more almonds and sugar, put some 
wafer paper on iron plates, and put a teaspoonful 
of the mixture to form a biscuit, piling them high 
in the centre; bake in a slow oven till of a pale 
brown. 

Chocolate Biscuits. 


Take a quarter of a pound of grated chocolate, 
quarter pound powdered sugar, a dessertspoonful 
of flour, white of one egg. Mix the ingredients 
thoroughly together, take pieces the size of a 
walnut, roll them out thinly, bake on a buttered 
tin in a moderate oven for fiftéen minutes; while 
warm shape them over a ruler, and place ona 
sieve to dry. . 


Strawberries, Raspberries, or Peaches 
and Cream. 

The stalks must be carefully picked from the 
strawberries and raspberries, and the peaches 
pared and sliced, and then piled in a conical 
form on glass o¥ fancy china dishes, 
sons fill large blue and white china bowls with 
strawberries. Allow about six ounces of fruit to 
each person, certainly not less, The cream 
should be served separately in small silver jugs, 
or in sugar and cream stands. Castor sugar is 
always handed with the fruitandcream. Straw- 
berries or raspberries with whipped cream, make 
a pretty dish. For this you whip a pint of thick 
cream with a tablespoonful of powdered sugar, 
the white of an egg, and a tablespoonful of 
sherry; when whipped to a stiff froth, pile it on 
a dish in a conical form. Remove the stalks 
jrom the berries, and arrange them in a wall 
round the cream; the wall should be about three 
strawberries wide at the base sloping to one at 
the top, with the cream piled high in the centre. 
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WORK TABLE. 


Fig. 1. Circular Pincushion. 

The cushion is first made of stouf*muslin, of a 
round shape, filled with bran, The cover is in 
white embroidery, with lace edging, over a gay 
colored foundation, The medallion in the center 
is decorated with a spray of flowers in silk em- 
broidéry, and encircled with narrow ribbon and 
velvet insertion, corresponding with the inter- 
laced scallops of the border. The cushion is 








placed on a velvet mat, finished off with a wreath 
of some three-quarter horned-shaped blossoms in 
various shades of silk, ranging from dark garnet 
to'faint pink. The inside is filled with projecting 
pistils in black horsehair, the tips of which are 
dipped into gum arabic, and then dusted with 
silver or any metallic powder, 


Fig. 2. Work Receptacle. 

To have a number of dainty receptacles around 
in different rooms to be utilized to hold work is 
a want that is looked to at the present time. A 
novelty is shown in Fig. 2 which is a small water- . 
ing pot, covered with cream silk, brocaded with 
pink and garnet flowers, and encircled with 
basket-woven galloon; diagonal band in garnet 
velvet, which is also used for the handle and the 
shield, on which is wrought an interlaced mono- 
gram. ‘The rose is also adorned with velvet, and 
is frequently used as a pincushion, a needlecase 
being easily inserted under the shield, and often 
as not the inside of the receptacle, well padded 
with quilted satin, does duty as a work-bag, 


Figs. 3, 4. Embroidered Calendar. 
A pretty calendar is always a useful and ac- 
ceptable gift. The one we present to our readers 
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is especially dainty, and will leave an opening 
for many other ideas to be carried out under the 
same style. The illustration is made of pale 
gray kid, mounted on a piece of stout card- 
board, and is backed with gray satin. Six slits 
are cut in the board, in pairs, to allow ribbon to 
be passed through, bearing the days of the week, 


~ 
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WORK TABLE. 


Fig. 5. Table Screen with Pockets. 

These screens are very convenient to arrange 
upon a table to shield the eyes from lamp-light 
when not reading. Our model consists of a 
double leaf made of card-board, and covered in 
mignonette green satin, adorned at the top with 
a trail of cornflowers and daisies, the foliage 
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the date of the month, the name of the month, 
These slits are placed to appear as if the em- 
broidered birds held the dates in their beaks, 
The words and numbers are printed in gold on 
pale blue ribbons. Fig. 4 gives the calendar 
finished, Fig. 3 gives the part of the kid where 
the birds are worked in fullsize. The birds are 
in shades of blues and yellow, the beak and cord 
being red, 


being reproduced in ribbon embroidery, The 
pocket, in moss-green velvet, glitters with gold 
embroidery, and is framed with a collapsing 
bouillonné in a light shade of green; the back 
of each panel is arranged to hold photographs, 

Design for Braiding Cuff, Collar, and 

Plastron of Bodice. 
(See colored page in front part of book.) 


The design for braiding is given in full working 
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size, and is a very handsome addition to 
a bodice, It can be chain stitched in silk, 
(gilt thread, or silver, and the dots ¢m- 
broidered with silk, or it can be braided 
in any of the above with very narrow 
braid, As braiding is now so very fash- 
ionable, this is a very attraétive trimming 
which almost any lady can do herself, 


Orange Quarter Quilt. 
No, 10, 4-threaded knitting cotton, 5 
knitting needles, not too coarse. 
It takes 100 squares for a quilt, 4 


| of these squares sewed together, make 


avery pretty tidy, edged with pretty lace. 
For the square, cast on 8 stitches, 3 on 
each of 2 needles, and 2 on I needle. 
‘1st Row—t over 1, 1 plain, all round, 
2d Row—Plain all round. 
3d Row—t over 1, I plain, all round. 
4th Row—Seam I, 5 plain, seam 1, I 
plain all round, 
5th Row—t over 1, 3 plain, t over 1, 1 
plain, t over 1, 3 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
all round. 
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6th Row—Seam 2, 7 plain, seam 2, 1 plain, all round, 

7th Row—t over 1, 5 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 
I, 5 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, all round, 

8th Row—Seam 3, 9 plain, seam 3, 1 plain, all round: 

oth Row—t over 1, 7 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 
I, 7 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, all round. 

toth Row—Seam 4, 11 plain, seam 4, 1 plain, all 
round, 

11th Row—t over 1, 9 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 


‘I, 9 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, all round. 


12th Row—Seam 5, 13 plain, seam 5, 1 plain, all 
round, 

13th Row—t over 1, 11 plain, t over 1,1 plain, t over 
I, 11 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, all round. 

14th Row—Seam 6, 15 plain, seam 6, 1 plain, all 
round, 

15th Row—t over 1, 13 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 
I, 13 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, all round, 

16th Row—Seam 7, narrow, 13 plain, narrow, seam 
7, 1 plain, all round. 

17th Row—t over 1, 29 plain, t over 1, plain, all 
round, from 17th to 31st, rows like this. 

18th Row—Seam 8, narrow, 11 plain, narrow, seam 
8, 1 plain, all round. 

19th Row—t over 1, 29 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, all 
round, 
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2oth Row—Seam 9, narrow, 9 plain, narrow, 
seam 9, I plain, all round. 

21st Row—t over I, 29 plain, t over I, 1 plain, 
all round. 

22d Row—Seam 10, narrow, 7 plain, narrow, 
seam 10, I plain, all round. 

23d Row—t over I, 29 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
all round. 

24th Row—Seam II, narrow, 5 plain, narrow, 
II seam, I plain, all round, 

25th Row—t over I, 29 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
all round. 

26:h Row—Seam 12, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, 
seam 12, I plain, all round, 

27th Row—t over 1, 29 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
all round. 

28th Row—Seam 13, narrow, I plain, narrow, 
seam 13, I plain, all round. 

29th Row—t over 1, 29 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
all round. 

30th Row—Seam 14, narrow, narrow, seam 14, 
1 plain, all round. 

31st Row—t over 1, 29 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
all round. 

32d Row—Plain, all round. 

33d Row—(t over I, narrow), 15 times, t over 
1, I plain, t over 1, 1 plain, all round. 

34th Row—Plain, all round. 

35th Row—t over I, narrow (t over I, 4 plain, 
Narrow), 5 times, t over I, 1 plain, t over I, 1 plain, 
all round. 

36th Row—Pilain, all round. 

37th Row—t over I, narrow (t over I, 1 plain, 
t over I, narrow, I plain, narrow), § times, t over 
I, I plain, t over I, narrow, t over 1, I plain, all 
round, 

38th Row—Plain, all round. 

39th Row—t over I, narrow (t over 1, 3 plain, 
t over I, narrow, narrow), 5 times, t over I, 3 
plain, t over 1, narrow, t over I, I plain, all round, 

40th Row—Plain, all round. 

41st Row—t over 1, 2 plain (t over I, narrow, 
1 plain, narrow, t over 1, I plain), 5 times, t over 
I, narrow, I plain, narrow, t over I, 2 plain, t 
over I, I plain, all round. « 

42d Row—Plain, all round, 

434 Row—t over 1, 4 plain, t over 1, narrow, 
narrow (t over I, 3 plain, t over I, narrow, nar- 
row), 5 times, t over 1, 4 plain, t over I, I plain, 
all round. 

44th Row—Plain, all round, 

45th Row—t over 1, 43 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, 
all round. 

46th Row—Plain, all round. 


47th Row—(t over I, narrow), 22 times, t over 
I, I plain, t over 1, I plain, all round. 

48th Row—Plain, all round. 

Turn work, and knit 49th, 50th and 51st rows 
to form a ridge. 

At the beginning of square, when you get 32 
stitches on 3 needles, take the fourth needle and 
have 8 stitches on each needle, using sth needle 
to knit with. This division occurs in 4th row, 


—* 
ii 4 


Tatting. 

Many ladies will be glad to know that tatting 
is again in favor; for, though it is not made 
quickly, it is durable and far prettier than most 
of the home made trimmings. 

Tatting seems difficult to beginners, but a little 
patient practice will enable the worker to make 
the stitch without tying knots, and the rest is 
then easily learned. The right hand holds the 
shuttle on which the thread is wound. Begin by 
holding the end of the thread between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand, leaving an inch 
or a little more of the end free to fall towards the 
palm of the hand. Now pass the thread around 
all the fingers of the left hand, extending them 
so as to make a large loop, and cross it over the 
end which is held between the thumb and finger, 
securing both firmly withthe thumb. Now throw 
the thread loosely over the left hand, and pass 
the shuttle under the loop around the fingers, 
between the third and fourth fingers, bringing it 
up between the loop and the thread lying across 
the hand, then pull the shuttle thread so as to 
hold it tight, whena small stitch will be formed 
by the loop around the fingers over the thread 
with which you are working. If it is right, you 
can pull the shuttle thread back and forth 
through it; but if wrong, the two threads will be 
in a knot, so that neither can be slipped, Re- 
member that the left hand must be perfectly pas- 


sive, with fingers partly closed, until the shuttle 
has been placed through the loop, and the shuttle 
thread is drawn tight, then the fingers of the left 
hand are extended, causing the stitch to be 
pulled up, when it is held under the thumb and 
finger, while the second stitch, or last half of the 
double knot, is made. 

To make the last half of the double knot, throw 
the shuttle thread loosely around the palm of the 
hand, and put the shuttle downwards under the 
loop around the fingers, between that loop and 
the shuttle thread, then pull this stitch into place 
as you did the first one. When both parts of this 
double knot are learned, the rest of the work 
may be mastered easily. The thread must always 
be thrown over the knuckles first, then over the 
palm of the hand, to form the double knot. 
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ITH the heat of the 

dog days upon us, 
we have yet looked 
to the interest of 
our readers, and 
send ‘forth in this 
torrid weather one 
of the best num- 
bers published this 
year. The maga- 
zine grows in pub- 
lic favor daily, and 
all its attractive 
features seem to meet with the merit they so well 
deserve. We do not allow heat or cold, dull or 
gloomy times, or any of the minor ills of daily 
occurrence, to interfere with our steady upward 
progress. We have started out to publish the 
best fashion magazine in the country, and we 
succeed in so doing. Our fashions are an 
authority over the land; our cut-paper patterns 
are a necessity in every home; our colored work 
designs are utilized in every State from Maine to 
Florida; our literary matter is quoted and copied 
broadcast; our recipes are tested by the most 
critical epicures ; all this and more is done, and 
GopEy’s stands forth ready and willing to aid, 
as in years gone by, the household in every de- 
partment. Let our readers encourage their 
friends to test its merits, so that they likewise 
may enjoy its beauties, and aid us to continue to 
furnish them so large an investment for their 
money. 

To Lapies.—For the complexion and for 
light cutaneous affections Créme Simon is supe- 
rior to the “vaseline”? and ‘cucumbers; ” 
it whitens and perfumes the skin, J. Simon, rue 
de Provence, Paris; Park & Tilford, New York; 
perfumers, druggists, fancy goods store. 

Baron de Hirsch, whose magnificent gifts for 
the relief of his outlawed kinsmen have attracted 
so much attention, has written an article ex- 
pressly for the Morth American Review, describ- 
ing his plans, and the motives which have guided 
him in his philanthropic work. 

A FAN OF FEATHERS.—Some of the young 
nobles of the Austrian court are about to make a 
gift to the German Empress Augusta Victoria of 
a fan formed of the feathers of the mountain 
cock. The handle is to be set with jewels of 


AUGUST. 


great splendor. . It appears that of late the belles 
of Vienna have introduced the fashion of carry- 
ing a fan made of the feathers of birds shot by 
their admirers, an ideal one recording the skill 
of sixty or seventy sportsmen. 

The popular writer, John R. Musick, has com- 
pleted, and his publishers—Worthington Com- 
pany, 747 Broadway, New York—have just 
issued the first of a series of American historical 
novels, called * Columbia: A Story of the Dis- 
covery of America.” The second, “ Estevan: A 
Sfory of the Spanish Conquests,” is in course of 
preparation, and will soon be issued by Worth- 
ington Company. Each volume will be pro- 
fusely illustrated, and cover an important period 
of American history, so that the twelve volumes 
will be a complete history of the United States, 
in twelve complete stories. From the well- 
known literary ability of the author, we predict 
for this series of books a wide circulation, which 
their merits will well deserve. Handsome illus- 
trations, good paper, choice binding, and hand- 
some typography, which the above house knows 
so well how to produce, will make these books a 
handsome addition to any library, 

For CHEAP READING, see Advertising Page 6, 
in back of magazine. 

A resident family physician—a bottle of N. K. 
Brown’s Essence of Jamaica Ginger in the house 
—“*N, K.’s,” 

The first woman to go as an explorer of the 
Arctic regions is Mrs. Robert E. Peary. Her 
husband, Lieut. Peary, of the U. S. Navy, is the 
commander of the expedition recently sent to 
Greenland under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences and the American 
and National Geographical Societies. The ob- 
ject is to explore the unknown north coast of 
Greenland, and Lieutenant and Mrs, Peary will 
spend the winter in that country, in order to 
continue their explorations the following spring. 

GopEy’s LApDyY’s Book is before us; it is all 
it claims to be—filled with a fund of knowledge 
gathered from allsources. Asa leader in fashion, 
it has long been at the head. As an instructor 
in the domestic and family circle it is without 
a rival, and deserves the liberal patronage it 
has so long received.—Ke-Union, Watertown, 
N. ¥. 

The last copy of Gopey’s LADy’s Book has 
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reached our table. It contains valuable articles, 
deeply interesting sketches, stories and poems on 
every phase of life in which the ladies and their 
daughters seek pleasure and instruction.— Spirit 
of Fefferson, Charlestown, W. Va. 

The June number of GopEy’s LADy’s Book 
comes rich with the fragrance and beauty of the 
season. The ladies have all the latest fashion 
novelties presented to them, choicest literature, 
work designs, helps to the toilet, flower garden, 
social duties, household details, etc.—A/?. Ayr 
Journal, lowa. 

GoDEy’s LADy’s Book for June completes its 
one hundred and twenty-second volume. There 
is no sign of age about the magazine; it keeps 
abreast in the race, and wins all the ladies 
hearts by its excellence.—7he Honesdale Citi- 
sen, Honesdale, Pa. 

With the current number of GuDEy’s LADy’s 
Book the publishers present their readers with 
arare treat, The book is filled with handsome 
illustrations, choice reading matter and an inex- 
haustible variety of novelties.—7he Tipton Ad- 
vocate, Tipton, Ind. 

GopEy’s Lapy’s Book comes to us like an old 
friend with an ever new dress. The fashions 
are like a veritable flower garden, beautiful in its 
summer glory. Handsome work designs, illus. 
trations and exceptionally enjoyable reading 
matter complete the last number.— West Dur- 
ham News, Bowmanville, Ontario. 

GopeEy’s LADy Book for July, as usual, con- 
tains a great deal of interesting reading. There 
is no such thing as retrogade in this excellent 
magazine.— 7he Call, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gopy’s LApy’s Book has been received with 
its usual promptness. The high toned, instruc- 
tive, and moral character of its general reading 
matter have gained for it a position to which all 
other periodicals of a like character may withan 
honorable pride seek to obtain Zducational 
Review, Lexington, Tenn. 





BOOK TABLE. 

“From Shadow to‘Sunlight.” By-the Marquis 
of Lorne, G. C.M.G. D. Appletonand Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. For sale by J. B, 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A little story written by Queen Victoria’s son- 
in-law. His lordship tells a story of trifling inci- 
dent in a common-place way. A romance is in- 
termingled with displays of superficial knowledge 
of natural history, geology and the peoples of 
Scotland, the Hebrides, America, China and 
other lands. 


“Consequences.” By Egerton Castle. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York, N. Y. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


The best and most original novel of the season, 
the “Consequences,” comes from a young Eng- 
lishman’s loving and marrying a girl of Seville, 
who runs wild in London society, though spotless 
in character. The offspring of this wedlock is a 
boy, whose career must not be hinted at to those 
who propose to read the book. It is full of ad- 
venture, of sorrow, and of persecution from a 
false friend who tries to deprive him of his birth- 
right. There is a grand character who is known 
as Colonel Fargus, the American. He proves to 
be the good angel of the story, who saves the life 
and the name of the young man, for whom he 
has a natural ardent love. The hero, Lewis, be- 
comes entangled in difficulties, and when the 
extremity seems to be reached, new ones come 
surprisingly. At last these are cleared away, 
Colonel Fargus appears in his true colors, the 
arch villain is condemned to be shut up in a trap 
of his own construction, and Lewis is established 
in his rights. Mr. Castle—if that is his real 
name—has proved by this stirring tale his title 
to the highest rank among English contemporary 
novelists. 

«©The Mammon of Unrighteousness.” By Hjal- 
mar Hjorth Boyeson. Jobn W. Lovell Com- 
pany, 150 Worth street, New York. For 
sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price $1.25. 

The book must be pronounced a really good 
novel because it ‘fils the purpose for which a 
novel exists, by (iling a romantic story in a 
thoroughly interesting way. 

“Mea Culpa: A Woman’s Last Word.” By 
Henry Harland. John W. Lovell Company, 
150 Worth street, New York. For sale by 
_ Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 

1.25. 

This book forms the first volume of an impor- 
tant new series which John W. Lovell Company 
are issuing, under the title “ Lovell’s Series of 
American Novels.” The collection will be hand- 
somely issued in cloth, printed from clear, new 
type, upon the best paper, and will include novels 
by the most prominent living writers of fiction in 
America. “Mea Culpa: A Woman’s Last 
Word,” the first volume of the new series, is 
from the pen of Henry Harland (Sydney Luska), 
who, in this new novel breaks fresh ground, 
“Mea Culpa” is a story of singular directness 
and power, dealing with fresh types of character 
in an unusual way. The London 7Zimes in an 
advance notice, says of it, «« There is no denying 
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its cleverness, it is the very reverse of conven- 
tional. The author sometimes in his social, solid 
touches reminds us of “‘ About,” and it would be 
difficult to say anything more flattering.” 

“ Pudney and Walp,” By F. Bean. John W. 


Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, New York, 
For sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ’ 


The title chosen for the book has been a firm 
name which is strikingly peculiar, « Pudney and 
Walp.’? The work touches fearlessly upon cer- 
tain complications which are liable to occur 
between capital and labor, when the capitalist 
has risen from the ranks of the working man. 
There is a strength and virility about this author’s 
work which is more than apparent to the reader 
before a dozen pages have beenread. “Pudney 
and Walp” promises to be one of the sensations 
of the season in a literary way. It is strikingly 
original, bold in treatment, and interesting in its 
descriptions of Maine scenery and familiar 
localities. 

“Yawnjng.” By Henrietta Russell. John W. 


Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, New York. 
For sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


Only Delsarte taught the philosophy of the 
yawn as the foundation of force and grace in 
movement and speech, and Mrs, Russell is his 
greatest exponent. 

» Captain Blake.” By Captain Charles King, 
U. S. A. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price $1.25. 

Captain Charles King’s captivating stories of 
military life are always sure of a cordial welcome. 
His new work “Captatn Blake,” is fully up to 
the average of the author’s works. This time 
we are taken to the Black Hills of Dakota and 
thence to a fort beyond Cheyenne, and there he 
holds us. One lives the full round of garrison 
life,—from dress-parade to private theatricals. 
The novel abounds in dramatic episodes, and is 
brilliantly representative to the verge of realism 
of the little world of a frontier fort. The story 
is attractively illustrated, and is one of the best 
of Captain King’s creations, 

* Quita.” By Cecil Dunstan. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 50 cents, 
No new novel will be read with more relish 

this summer than “ Quita,” just issued in the 

Lippincott Series, There is a freshness and 

originality about the characters that delight the 

reader; but in Quita herself lies the special 
charm of the story. The author’s recent novel, 

«‘ The County,” attracted wide attention. 


“A Woman’s Thoughts About Women.” By 
Miss Mulock. 

“ Kénie’s Inheritance.” By Henry Greville. 

“His Heart’s Delight.” By Lady Maude Rute- 
ledge. Theabove are published in Peterson’s 
25-cent series. 

We always welcome a new volume of this 
series of popular choice fiction, containing, as it 
does, love stories, adventures, society life; infact, 
every variety of entertaining reading by the most 
popular writers of this country and Europe, and 
published at the low price of 25 cents a book, 
hitherto issued at one dollar and fifty cents. 
They now number one hundred volumes, and a 
complete list of them will be sent to any address, 
and when not to be had of your bookseller, copies 
will be sent by mail, on receipt of retail price, by 
the publishers. T. B. Peterson and Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Felicia.” By Fanny N. D. Murfree. Hough- 
ton, Mifflinand Company, Boston, Mass, For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price $1.25. 

This novel appears complete in a handsome 
volume. The author has talent different from 
that of her sister, but scarcely inferior. This 
example of it shows Western city society, in a 
place she calls “Chilouatti,” which Chicago, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati may each claim as a 
cap to fit its head, 

« Ryle’s,Open Gates.” By Susan Teackle Moore, 
Houghton, Mifflinand Company, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa: Price $1.25. 

The plot is less hackneyed than that usually 
selected. A woman and her son rambling about 
Long Island find an old shed which they hire 
and fit up as a summer home. Ryle Ryerson, a 
fisherman, is their landlord, and he is a character 
that attracts people of all kinds in the neighbor- 
heod. The narrator is often exuberant in the 
expression of happiness in her rough home, but 
there are some touching passages, and the book 
is altogether pleasant. 

“ Appleton’s Dictionary of New York,” D, Ap- 
ea & Company, I, 3 and 5 Bond street, New 

ork. 

This dictionary is illustrated with maps of 
New York City and its environs, and is a com- 
plete guide to the city and vicinity. This is the 
thirteenth year of the publication, each edition 
being revised to date of issue, It is a most com- 
plete and reliable guide. 

“Why I Am What I Am.” J. S, Ogilvie, 57 
Rose street, New York. 
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A collection of fifteen articles upon different 
creeds, each one claiming why its followers con- 
sider it the most desirable. Each one is bya 
popular divine of the creed represented. 

« Protection or Free Trade.” By Henry George. 
42 University place, New York. Price, 25 
cents. 

«Monsieur Judas.” By Fergus Hume. The 
Waverly Company, New York, Price, 25 
cents. 

The plot is very dramatic, and the denounce- 
ment startling. 

«Rainy Days,” and Other Poems. By Dr. E. 
L. Macomb Bristol. M. J. Roth, 1498 Third 
avenue, New York, 


A collection of choice poems. “ Satiety lags and 
lays down its head” while they are being read. 
«« The Soul of Countess Adrian.” By Mrs, Camp- 

bell Praed. United States Book Company, 

150 Worth street, New York. For sale by 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 

50 cents, 

This novel is just what the critics and the pub- 
lic generally have been waiting for: a story—a 
real story—full of dramatic situations, new ideas, 
and original matter. No page is devoted to dull 
description of scenery and surroundings. A 
poetic truth here and there gives the background 
for the deeply interesting incidents that seem to 
occur to one’s own friends, and which hold us 
breathless with anxiety or give us a sense of 
triumph and self-congratulation ; for it is impos- 
sible, in this life picture, not to take sides. 
«Good Bye.” By John Strange Winter. United 

States Book Company, 150 Worth street, New 

York. For sale by John Wanamaker, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

A pathetic story well told. How a hasty de- 
cision wrecked two lives, causing ‘a separation, 
is written up in an attractive story in the author’s 
best style. A dim shadow of coming happiness 
can be seen through the closing chapters, and all 
will yet be well. The book interests to the end. 


“Sweet and Twenty.” By Mary Farley San- 
born, Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, 
50 cents. 

One of the most charming stories that has been 
offered to the reading public this season is Mary 
Farley Sanborn’s “‘ Sweet and Twenty.” 

The spirit of comedy prevails throughout the 
book, Nan, irrepressible, irresistible, pervades 
the pages with her uncompromising practicality, 
her blunders and her jokes; the scenes with 
Phillips are inimitable in their spontaneity and 
naturalness. The love scenes are charming, re- 
freshingly different in style from the stilted, 
stagey affairs that so frequently abounds. 

Altogether it is a book in which to lose one’s 
self for the time being; and to look back upon 
io after hours as having afforded a delightful re- 
spite from the serious aspects of life. 

«« Life and Works of Horace Mann.” By his 
wife. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Five 
volumes, 


The works and life of this estimable man are 
of the deepest interest. In the volume devoted 
to his life is shown how much wi// power can 
produce; with but few advantages in early life 
he yet attained by hard labor a complete educa- 
tion, and, although in feeble health, devoted his 
life and energies to the good of his fellows. In 
Massachusetts finding the common school system 
had, degenerated in practice from the original 
theoretic view of the early Pilgrim Fathers, he set 
himself to work to remedy the evil. He was 
content to work at the underpinnings of great 
interests, sure that, if these were well laid, the 
superstructure would be safe. This character. 
ized his later as well as earlier efforts, for when, in 
subsequent years, he transferred himself to a 


field in which much less had’been accomplished - 


than in Massachusetts, he was still content to be- 
gin at the beginning, and made new and deeper 
explorations into the kingdom of ignorance than 
any he had before been Jed to make. Valuable 
letters and reports of his work are given, mak- 
ing this a work that is of inestimable benefit as a 
record of an unselfish life, and work done to 
benefit present and future generations. 


«Struggles of the Nations.” ByS. M. Burnham, 
Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Two volumes, 
cloth, 900 pages, half leather. $6.09 per set. 
This is a work giving a condensed history ot 

all the countries, both ancient and modern, that 
have a record engraved or printed, The object of 
the author has been to place before the general 
reader the leading events in the history of the 
principal nations of the world, and the struggles 
they have passed through to secufe and main- 
tain a national existence, an end rarely, if ever 
secured, except by a conflict of arms. 

It is apparent that the author has aimed to 
present the subject in aclear, concise style, with- 
out any attempt at rhetorical effect or elaborate 
diction. The book, as any one can readily un- 
derstand, is the result of much close study and 


extensive reading. The first. volume contains ° 


the record of the various civilized nations, with 
the exception of the United States, which is 
covered by the second volume. This also con- 


tains an extended appendix, giving a list of the . 


most important wars, battles, seiges and treaties 
of the world, including the battles of our civil 
war, with the date of each, according to recog- 
nized chronologists. A very elaborate index has 
been prepared, thus enhancing the value of the 
work for reference. 


“Speeches, Lectures and Letters.” By Wendell 
Phillips. With portrait. Lee and Shepard, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $2.50. 


Since the publication of the first series of 
speeches, repeated calls have been made for 
other addresses by Mr. Phillips, and this volume, 
containing thirty-three of them, is in answer to 
the popular demand. It illustrates the wide 
range of time and topic covered by his interest 
and his eloquence. It begins with the earliest 
of his speeches, delivered nine months before 
the famous Lovejoy address, which stands first in 
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the earlier volume, and closes with his last pub- 
lic utterance, his tribute to the memory of Harriet 
Martineau. An ipterval of over forty-six years 
separates the tw@ addresses. A glance at the 
table of contents shows how wide a variety of 
subjects have been treated. 

The student of oratory will find no better or 
safer model than Mr. Phillips, if he would seek 
direct, incisive speech, abundance and felicity of 
illustration, skill in applying truth to present 
needs, and, above all, the union of the highest 
gifts of eloquence with lightness of touch, a con- 
versational reality of tone, and language level to 
the understanding of every hearer. Such mas- 
tery of invective also, keen and graceful as a 
Damascus blade, it has well been said lends new 
meaning to the term “ Phillipic.” 

The likeness of Mr. Phillips in this volume is 
taken from the portrait painted for the late John 
C. Phillips, Esq., by Mr. Frederick P. Vinton, 
whose kindness and courtesy in allowing its use 
will be appreciated by the reader. 


“Tmitations of Eternal Life.” By Caroline C, 
Leighton. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass, 
Price, 75 cents. 

The author, in the preface of this little work, 
states that having been separated from schools, 
churches and libraries for a long period, she is 
very much impressed upon returning to a centre 
of thought, with the amount of skepticism which 
has crept in among sacred things. With her 
thought aroused by conditions so different from 
those of her early days, she has investigated the 
subject of a future existence, and has examined 
and quotes many conflicting statements from 
scientific and religious authorities. Her deduc- 
tions and speculations while searching for the 
truth, are given in a clear and concise form, and 
will interest those engaged in the study of the 
great question of the future life. 


“Passion Flowers and the Crosg” By Emma 
Howard Wight. Calendar Publishing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

The story hinges upon a woman’s guilty love 
for a priest, some parts are well told. 


“Columbia: A Story of the Discovery of Amer- 
ica.”’ By John R. Musick. Worthington & 
Company, 747 Broadway, New York.. Bound 
in cloth, gilt top, $1.25 ; in paper, illuminated 
cover, 75 cents, 

It isa real -American historical novel, which 
is bound to excite more than ordinary interest. 
As its title imports it contains faithful pen pict- 
ures of the time of the discovery of the New 
World, A bright, sparkling love story is inter- 
woven with the thrilling incidents, making it 
especially attractive, The book is profusely and 
handsomely illustrated, 345 pages, exclusive of 
full-page illustrations, 


The “ Unknown” Library is the title of a new 
series just begun by the Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, N. Y., which promises to 
be one of the successes of the year. The stories 
are written by well-known writers who prefer for 


the once to write over a pseudonym. The ap- 
pearance of this library is much in its favor. 
The books are long and narrow, just the right 
shape to slip readily in the pocket of a man’s or 
woman’s coat, and they are bound in flexible 
cloth and ornamented with a chaste design. The 
type is large and the margin generous. The first 
volume in the “ Unknown” Library is “ Made- 
moiselle Ixe,” by Lanoe Falconer. It is the 
story of a Russian Nihilist, told with such 
strength and power as to hold the reader spell- 
bound. Other volumes in this library are in 
course of preparation, and if they prove as attrac- 
tive as the one before us cannot fail to be one of 
the latest literary crazes of the day. + 


“Mind is Matter; or, the Substance of the 
Soul.” By Wm. Hemstreet, Fowler-& Wells 
Company, Publishers, 777 Broadway, New 
York. Price, $1.00. 

This somewhat startling title indicates the 
treatment, in a clearly printed little book, of an 
inquiry that has always been with everybody as 
abstruse as it is irrepressible. There never was a 
time like the present for public interest in ra- 
tional psychology. There seems to be now a 
general awakening to the subject, perhaps from 
the well established facts of thought transference 
and the discoveries of the magnetic or electrical 
qualities of mental influence, Or, may be, it is 
the natural evolution of intellect—the soul being 
the highest and latest object of study, In that 
regard this book is timely. People will no longer 
be put off with a metaphysical soul or conjec- 
tured soul; nor a metaphysical or conjectured 
God. They want to believe in the real and 
tangible thing. The author’s meaning is clear 


* 


and his language is blunt, whether correct or in- : 


correct, 


“The Three Miss Kings.” By Ada Cambridge. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A charming book telling a real tale of home 
life enacted by three sisters. These girls had 
been brought up in isolation, and when left 
orphans started cut to live upon a small income 
in an Australian city, their education had been 
of the best, and their attractions soon won friends, 
A strong romance is worked through the book, 
which can only be laid aside with a sigh of regret 
when completed. 


“Master and Man.” 
Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, New York. 
cents. 

A tale of the civil war, with many strong sit- 
uations told with a vim and snap. 


“¢ Cowell’s Time Chart of the World.” Time 
Chart Publishing Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. Price, 
50 cents. 

A great deal of useful and general information 
is given, populations of different cities and Stares, 
etc. A chart also accompanies the book, which 
can be purchased for ten cents separate from the 
book, and serves for a checker board, counters, 
etc. 


By O. O.B.Strayer. J.S. 
Price, 25 
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a well-lighted cellar under the whole house seven feet high. The foundation is of stone, the con- 
struction is of frame ; first story is covered with clap-boards ; second, third stories and roof with 
shingles. The interior wood-work is of Indiana poplar, of simple, tasteful design. The house is 
heated with hot-air furnace, and together with the plumbing and gas-fitting, cost, complete, $4,500. 
The first floor contains a large library with mantel, a spacious staircase, half with fire-place and coat closet,a 
good-sized parlor, well-lighted, a commodious dining-room, with china closet, a convenient ‘kitchen, with 
stationary tubs and sink supplied with hot and cold-water, a large pantry, back stairs, arranged so that the 
front door can be reached, without entering any of the other rooms, an outside entrance to cellar. The 
second floor contains five good chambers, mantel in front room, a bath-room, there are closets in each room. 
In the third floor, there are three large chambers with closet to each. This design has an attractive exterior, 
with convenient interior'arrangements, that can be built in any locality, and will makea desirable investment 
for any one wishing a home for a moderate expenditure. .G. W. Dietrick, Architect, 18 Broadway, New 
York City. 


C' house was built at Scranton, Pa., for Mrs. Carl McKinney. Thestories are each nine teet high,with 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Figs, 8—9 











Fig. 11. 


Fig. 10. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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FIG. 14. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Published in sheet form, 35 cts., by W. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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‘*Edenia is my favorite.’’ 


LUNDBORG’S 


FAMOUS 


PERFUMES== COLOGNES 


ARE FOR SALE 


EVERYWHERE. 


We especially recommend, for the Summer Season, Rhenish and Opal Colognes. 


LADD & COFFIN, sisttectirers or LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 


24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 





In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODF'Y’S LADY’S BOOK. 








